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THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

BY  JOHN  STUAHT  MI  LI.. 

Tiik  only  lanc^ages,  and  the  only  literature,  to 
which  I  would  allow  a  place  in  the  ordinary  curri- 
calum,  are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and 
to  these  I  would  preserve  the  jiosition  in  it  which 
they  at  present  o<“cupy.  That  position  is  justified 
by  tlic  great  value,  in  education,  of  knowing  well 
some  other  cultiv.ated  language  and  literature  than 
one’s  own,  and  by  the  peculiar  value  of  those  partic¬ 
ular  languages  and  literatures. 

There  is  one  purely  intellectual  benefit  from  a 
knowledge  of  languages  which  I  am  specially  desir¬ 
ous  to  dwell  on.  Those  who  have  seriously  reflected 
on  the  causes  of  human  erroi’s  have  been  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  mistake 
words  for  things.  Without  entering  into  the  met¬ 
aphysics  of  the  subject,  we  know  how  common  it  is 
to  use  words  glibly  and  with  apparent  propriety, 
and  to  accept  them  confidently  when  used  by 
others,  without  ever  having  had  any  distinct  con¬ 
ception  of  the  things  denoted  by  them.  To  quote 
fioin  Archbishop  Wliatelj',  it  is  the  habit  of  man¬ 
kind  to  mistake  familiarity  for  accurate  knowledge. 
As  we  seldom  think  of  asking  the  meaning  of  what 
we  see  every  xlay,  so  when  our  ears  are  used  to  the 
sound  of  a  word  or  a  phrase,  we  do  not  suspect  that 
it  conveys  no  clear  idea'  to  our  minds,  and  that  we 
shouhl  have  the  utmost  difliculty  in  defining  it,  or 
I  expressing  in  any  other  words,  what  we  think  we 
understand  by  it.  Now  it  is  obvious  in  what  man¬ 
ner  this  bad  habit  tends  to  be  corrected  by  the 
practice  of  translating  with  accur^y  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another,  and  hunting  out  the  meanings 
expressed  in  a  vocabulary  with  which  we  have  not 
grown  fiiniiliar  by  early  and  constant  use.  I  h.ard- 
ly  know  any  greater  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  the  Greeks  than  that  they  weix!  able  to 
make  such  brilliant  achievements  in  abstract 
thought,  knowing,  as  they  generally  did,  no  lan¬ 
guage  but  their  own.  But  the  Greeks  did  not  es¬ 
cape  the  effects  of  this  deficiency.  Their  greatest 
intellects, 'those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  of  all  our  intellectual  culture,  Plato  and 
^istotle,  are  continually  led  away  by  words ;  mistak¬ 
ing  the  accidents  of  language  for  real  relations  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  supposing  that  things  which  have  the  same 
name  in  the  Greek  tongue  must  be  the  same  in  their 
own  essence.  There  is  a  well-known  saying  of  Hobbes, 
the  far-reaching  significance  of  which  you  will  more 
and  more  appreciate  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
ywr  own  intellect :  “  Words  are  the  counters  of 
wise  men,  but  the  money  of  fools.”  With  the  wise 
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man  a  woi-d  st.mds  for  the  fact  which  it  represents ;  to 
the  fool  it  is  itself  the  fact.  To  carry  on  Hobby’s 
metaphor,  the  counter  is  fiir  more  likely  to  be  taken 
for  merely  what  it  is,  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  many  different  kinds  of  counters.  But  be¬ 
sides  the  advantage  of  possessing  another  cultivated 
language,  there  is  a  further  consideration  equally 
important.  Without  knowing  the  language  of  a 
people  we  nevdV  really  know  their  thoughts,  their 
feelings,  and  their  type  of  character ;  and  unless  we 
do  po-^sess  this  knowledge  of  some  other  people 
thah  ourselves,  we  remain,  to  the  hour  of  our  death, 
with  our  intellects  only  half  expanded.  Txiok  at  a 
outh  who  has  never  been  out  of  his  family  circle ; 
e  never  di’eams  of  any  other  opinions  or  ways  of 
thinking  than  those  he  has  been  bred  up  in ;  or,  if 
he  has  heard  of  any  such,  attributes  them  to  some 
moral  defect,  or  inferiority  of  nature  or  education. 
If  his  family  are  Tory,  he  cannot  conceive  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  a  Lilieral ;  if  Liberal,  of  being  a 
Tory.  What  the  notions  and  habits  of  a  single 
family  are  to  a  boy  who  has  had  no  intercourse  be¬ 
yond  it,  the  notions  .'ind  habits  of  Itis  own  country 
are  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  every  other.  Those 
notions  and  habits  are  to  him  human  nature  itself ; 
whatever  varies  from  them  is  an  unaccountable 
aberration  which  he  cannot  mentally  realize:  the 
idea  that  any  other  ways  can  be  right,  or  as  near 
an  apjiroach  to  right  as  some  of  his  own,  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  him.  This  does  not  merely  close  his 
eyes  to  the  many  things  which  every  country  still 
has  to  learn  from  others :  it  hinders  every  country 
from  reaching  the  iniprovcnient  which  it  could 
otherwise  attain  by  itself.  We  are  not  likely  to  cor¬ 
rect  any  of  our  ojiinions  or  mend  any  of  our  waj's, 
unless  we  begin  by  conceiving  that  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  amendment :  but  merely  to  know  that  foi> 
eigners  think  differently  from  ourselves,  without 
understanding  why  they  do  so,  or  what  they  really 
do  think,  does  but  confirm  us  in  our  self-conceit, 
and  connect  our  nation.al  vanity  with  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  own  peculiarities.  Improvement  consists 
in  bringing  our  opinions  into  nearer  agreement  with 
facts ;  and  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  do  this  while 
we  look  at  facts  only  through  glasses  colored  by 
those  very  opinions.  But  since  we  cannot  divest 
ourselves  of  preconceived  notions,  there  is  no  known 
means  of  eliminating  their  influence  but  by  frequent¬ 
ly  using  the  differently  coloOred  glasses  of  other  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  those  of  other  nations,  as  the  most  differ^ 
ent,  are  the  best. 

But  it  is  so  useful,  on  this  account,  to  know  the 
language  and  literature  of  any  other  cultivated  and 
civilized  people ;  the  most  valuable  of  all  to  us  in 
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this  respect  are  the  languages  and  literature  of  the 
ancients.  No  nations  of  modern  and  civilized  Eu¬ 


rope  are  so  unlike  one  another  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  unlike  all  of  us ;  yet  without  being,  as 
some  remote  Orientals  are,  so  totally  dissimilar,  that 
'  the  labor  of  a  life  is  recjuired  to  enable  us  to  under¬ 
stand  them.  Were  this  the  only  gain  to  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  it  would  already 

[ilace  the  study  of  them  in  a  high  rank  among  en- 
ightening  and  liberalizing  pursuits.  It  is  of  no  use 


lightening  and  liberalizing  pursuits.  I];  is  of  no  use 
saying  that  we  may  know  them  through  modern 
writings.  We  may  know  something  of  them  in  that 


way ;  which  is  much  better  than  knowing  nothing. 
But  modern  books  do  not  teach  us  ancient  thought ; 
they  teach  us  some  modern  writer’s  notion  of  an¬ 
cient  thought.  Modern  books  do  not  show  us  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  they  tell  us  some  modem 
writer's  opinion  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Translations  are  scarcely  better.  When  we  want 
really  to  know  what  a  person  thinks  or  says,  we 
seek  it  at  first  hand  from  himself.  We  do  not  trust 
to  another  person’s  impression  of  his  meaning,  given 
in  another  person’s  words;  we  refer  to  his  own. 
Much  more  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  when  his  words 
are  in  one  language,  and  those  of  his  re^iorter  in  an¬ 
other.  Modem  phraseology  never  conveys  the  ex¬ 
act  meaning  in  a  Greek  writer;  it  cannot  do  so, 
except  by  a  diffuse  explanatory  circumlocution 
which  no  translator  dares  use.  We  must  be  able,  in 
a  certain  degree,  to  think  in  Greek,  if  we  would  re¬ 
present  to  ourselves  how  a  Greek  thought :  and  this 
not  only  in  the  abtruse  region  of  metaphysics,  but 
about  the  political,  religious,  and  even  domestic 
concerns  of  life.  I  will  mention  a  further  aspect  of 
.  this  question,  which,  though  I  have  not  the  merit  of 
originating  it,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  no¬ 
ticed  in  any  book.  There  is  no  part  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  which  it  is  more  useful  to  obtain  at  first  hand 
—  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  for  —  than  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history.  Yet  this,  in  most  cases,  we  hardly 
ever  do.  Our  conception  of  the  past  is  not  drawn 
from  its  own  records,  but  from  books  written  about 
it,  containing  not  the  facts,  but  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  has  shaped  itself  in  the  mind  of  somebody  of 
our  own  or  a  very  recent  time.  Such  books  are 
very  instmetive  and  valuable;  they  help  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  history,  to  interpret  history,  to  draw  just 
conclusions  from  it;  at  the  worst,  they  set  us  the 
examjjle  of  trying  to  do  all  this ;  but  they  are  not 
themselves  history.  The  knowledge  they  give  is 
upon  trust,  and  even  when  they  have  done  their 
b^t,  it  is  not  only  incomplete  but  partial,  because 
confined  to  what  a  few  modem  writers  have  seen  in 
the  materials,  and  have  thought  worth  picking  out 
from  among  them.  How  little  we  learn  of  our  own 
ancestors  from  Hume,  or  Hallam,  or  Macaulay, 
compared  with  what  we  know  if  we  add  to  what 
these  tell  us,  even  a  little  reading  of  contemporary 
authors  and  documents !  The  most  recent  histo¬ 
rians  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they  fill  their 
pages  with  extracts  from  the  original  materials,  feel¬ 
ing  that  these  extracts  are  the  real  history,  and 
their  comments  and  thread  of  narrative  are  only 
helps  towards  understanding  it.  Now,  it  is  part  of 
the  great  worth  to  us  of  our  Greek  and  Latin  stud¬ 
ies,  that  in  them  we  do  read  history  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  sources.  We  are  in  actual  contact  with  contem¬ 
porary  minds ;  we  are  not  dependent  on  hearsay ; 
we  have  something  by  which  we  can  test  and  check 
the  representations  and  theories  of  modem  histo- 
.  rians.  It  may  be  asked,  why  then  not  study  the 

original  materials  of  modem' history  ?  I  answer,  it 


is  highly  desirable  to  do  so ;  and  let  me  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  even  this  requires  a  dead  language 
nearly  all  the  documents  prior  to  the  Reformation 
and  many  subsequent  to  it,  being  written  in  Latin! 
But  the  exploration  of  these  documents,  though  a 
most  useful  pursuit,  cannot  be  a  branch  of  education. 
Not  to  speak  of  their  vast  e.xtent,  and  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  niiturc  of  each,  the  strongest  reason  is,  that  in 
learning  the  spirit  of  our  own  past  ages,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  from  contemporary 
writers,  we  learn  hardly  anything  else.  Tliose  au¬ 
thors,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  little  worth  reading 
on  their  own  account. 

While,  in  studying  the  grefit  writers  of  antiquity, 
we  are  not  only  learning  to  understand  the  ancient 
mind,  but  laying  in  a  stock  of  wise  thought  and  ob¬ 
servation,  still  valuable  to  ourselves ;  and  at  the 
same  time  making  ourselves  familiar  with  a  number 
of  the  most  perfect  and  finished  literary  composi¬ 
tions  which  the  human  mind  has  produced,  —  com¬ 
positions  which,  from  the  altered  conditions  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  are  likely  to  be  seldom  paralleled,  in  their 

sustained  excellence,  by  the  times  to  come . 

In  purely  literary  excellence,  —  in  perl’ection  (rf 
form,  —  the  pre-eminence  of  the  ancients  is  not  dis¬ 
puted.  In  every  <lepartment  which  they  attempt¬ 
ed,  and  they  attempted  almost  all,  their  composi¬ 
tion,  like  their  sculpture,  has  been  to  the  greatest 
modern  artists  an  example  to  be  looked  up  to  with 
hopeless  admiration,  but  of  inapprociablc  value  as  a 
light  on  high,  guiding  their  own  endeavors.  In 
prose  and  in  poetry,  in  epic,  lyric,  or  dramatic,  as 
m  historical,  philosophical,  and  oratorical  art,  the 
pinnacle  on  which  they  stand  is  equally  eminent  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  form,  the  artistic  perfection 
of  treatment ;  for,  as  regards  substance,  I  consider 
modem  poetry  to  be  superior  to  ancient,  in  the  same 
manner,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  modern  science; 
it  enters  deeper  into  nature.  The  feelings  of  the 
modern  mind  are  more  various,  more  complex  and 
manifold,  than  those  of  the  ancients  ever  were.  The 
modem  mind  is,  what  the  ancient  mind  was  not, 
brooding  and  self-conscious ;  and  its  meditative  self- 
consciousness  has  discovered  de])ths  in  the  human 
soul  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  dream 
of,  and  would  not  have  understood.  But  what  they 
had  got  to  express,  they  expressed  in  a  manner 
whieh  few  even  of  the  greatest  moderns  have  seri¬ 
ously  attempted  to  rival.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  had  more  time,  and  that  they  wrote  chief¬ 
ly  for  a, select  class,  possessed  of  leisure.  To  us  who 
write  in  a  hurry  for  people  who  read  in  a  hurry,  the 
attempt  to  give  an  equal  degree  of  finish  would  be 
loss  of  time. 

But  to  bo  familiar  with  perfect  models  is  not  tlie 
less  important  to  us,  because  the  element  in  which 
we  work  precludes  even  the  effort  to  equ:;!  them. 
They  show  us  at  least  what  excellence  is,  and  make 
us  desire  it,  and  strive  to  get  as  near  to  it  as  is  with¬ 
in  our  reach.  And  this  is  the  value  to  us  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writers,  all  the  more  emphatieally,  because 
their  excellence  docs  not  admit  of  being  copied,  or 
directly  imitated.  It  does  not  consist  in  a  trick 
which  can  be  learnt,  but  in  the  perfect  adaptafioo 
of  means  to  ends.  The  secret  of  the  style  of  the 
great  Greek  and  Roman  authors  is  that  it  is  the  pe^ 
lection  of  good  sense.  In  the  first  place,  they  never 
use  a  word  without  a  meaning,  or  a  word  which  ad^ 
nothing  to  the  meaning.  They  always  (to  begin 
with)  had  a  meaning ;  they  knew  what  they  wan^ 
to  say ;  and  their  whole  purpose  was  to  say  it  with 
the  highest  degree  of  exactness  and  completeness. 
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*nd  bring  it  home  to  the  mind  with  the  greatest  poe- 
jible  clearness  and  vividness.  It  never  entered  into 
their  thoughts  to  conceive  of  a  piece  of  writing  as 
beautiful  in  itself,  abstractedly  from  what  it  had  to 
express ;  its  beauty  must  all  be  subservient  to  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  the  sense.  The  curiom 
felicitax  which  their  critics  ascribed  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  to  Horace,  expresses  the  standard  at  which 
they  all  aimed.  Their  style  is  exactly  described  by 
Swift’s  definition,  “  the  right  words  in  the  right 
places.”  Look  at  an  oration  of  Demosthenes ;  there 
B  nothing  in  it  which  calls  attention  to  itself  as  style 
stall;  it  is  only  after  a  close  examination  we  per- 
I  ceive  that  every  word  is  wh.at  it  should  be,  and  where 
it  should  be,  to  lead  the  hearer  smoothly  and  im- 
1  perceptibly  into  the  state  of  mind  which  the  orator 
I  wishes  to  produce.  The  perfection  of  the  work¬ 
manship  is  only  visible  in  the  total  absence  of  any 
I  blemish  or  fault,  and  of  anjdhing  which  checks  the 
;  (low  of  thought  and  feeling,  anything  which  even 
momentarily  distracts  the  mind  Iroin  the  main  pur- 
;  pose.  But  then  (as  has  been  well  said)  it  was  not 
I  the  object  of  Demosthenes  to  make  the  Athenians 
I  cry  out,  “  What  a  splendid  speaker !  ”  but  to  make 
them  say,  “  Let  us  march  against  Philip  !” 

It  was  only  in  the  decline  of  ancient  literature 
that  ornament  began  to  be  cultivated  merely  as  or¬ 
nament.  In  the  time  of  its  maturity,  not  the  merest 
epithet  w.is  put  in  because  it  was  thouglit  beautiful 
I  in  itself;  nor  even  for  a  merely  descriptive  purpose, 
for  epithets  purely  descriptive  were  one  of  the  cor- 
mptions  of  style  which  abound  in  Lucan,  for  ex¬ 
ample  :  the  word  had  no  business  there  unless  it 
brought  out  some  fe.ature  which  was  wanted,  and 
helped  to  place  the  abject  in  the  light  which  the 
purpose  of  tlie  composition  re<iuired.  These  condi¬ 
tions  being  complied  with,  then  indeed  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  means  used  was  a  source  of  additional 
effect,  of  which  it  behooved  them  to  avail  themselves, 
like  rhythm  and  melody  of  versification.  But  these 
great  writers  knew  that  oniament  for  the  sake  of 
j  ornament,  ornament  which  attracts  attention  to  it¬ 
self,  and  shines  by  its  own  beauties,  only  does  so  by 
calling  off  the  mind  from  the  main  object,  and  thus 
not  only  interferes  with  the  higher  purpose  of  hu¬ 
man  discourse,  which  ought,  and  generally  professes 
to  have  some  matter  to  communicate,  apart  from 
the  mere  excitement  of  the  moment,  but  also  spoils 
the  perfection  of  the  comjiosition  as  a  piece  of  fine 
art  by  destroying  the  unity  of  effect.  For  ail  these 
reasons  I  think  it  important  to  retain  these  two  lan¬ 
guages  and  literatures  in  the  place  they  occupy,  as 
a  part  of  liberal  education,  that  is,  of  the  education 
of  all  who  are  not  obliged  by  their  circumstances  to 
discontinue  their  scholastic  duties  at  a  very  early 
age.  But  the  same  reasons  which  vindicate  the 
place  of  classical  studies  in  general  education  show 
also  the  proper  limitation  of  them.  They  should  be 
carried  as  far  as  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil  in 
after  fife  to  reml  the  great  works  of  ancient  hterar 
tore  with  ease.  Those  who  have  leisure  and  incli¬ 
nation  to  make  scholarship,  or  ancient  historj',  or 
general  philology  their  pursuit,  of  course  require 
much  more,  but  there  is  no  room  for  more  in  gen¬ 
eral  education.  The  laborious  idleness  in  which  the 
school-time  is  wasted  away  in  the  English  classical 
schools  deserves  the  severest  reprehension.  To  what 
Wnpose  should  the  most  precious  years  of  early  fife 
oe  irreparably  squandered  in  learning  to  write  bad 
Latin  and  Greek  verses  ?  I  do  not  see  that  we  are 
much  the  better  even  for  those  who  end  by  writing 
good  ones.  I  am  often  tempted  to  ask  the  favorites 
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of  nature  and  fortune  whether  all  the  serious  and 
important  work  of  the  world  is  done,  that  their  time 
and  energy  can  be  spared  for  these  nugee  difficiles  ? 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  utility  of  composing  in  a  lan¬ 
guage,  as  a  means  of  learning  it  accurately.  I  hard¬ 
ly  know  any  other  means  equally  effectual.  But 
why  should  not  prose  composition  suffice  ? 

What  need  is  there  of  original  composition  at 
all?  if  that  can  be  called  original  which  unfortu¬ 
nate  schoolboys,  without  any  thoughts  to  express, 
hammer  out  on  compulsion  from  mere  memory,  ac¬ 
quiring  the  pernicious  habit  which  a  teacher  should 
consider  it  one  of  his  first  duties  to  repress,  that  of 
merely  stringing  together  borrowed  phrases  ?  The 
exercise  in  comjxwition  most  suitable  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  learners  is  that  most  valuable  one,  of  re¬ 
translating  from  translated  passages  of  a  good  au¬ 
thor,  and  to  this  might  be  .added  what  still  exists  in 
many  continentU  phaces  of  etlucation,  occasionally 
practice  in  talking  Latin.  Tliere  would  be  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  time  spent  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  verses  if  such  practice  were  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  .ancient  poetry,  though  it  would  be 
better  to  lose  that  enjoyment  than  to  purchase  it  at 
so  e.xtravagant  a  price.  But  the  beauties  of  a  great 
poet  would  be  a  far  poorer  thing  than  they  are  if 
they  only  impressed  us  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  of  his  art.  The  poet  needed  those 
technicalities :  they  are  not  necessary  to  us.  They  are 
essential  for  criticising  a  poem,  but  not  for  enjoying 
k.  All  that  is  wanted  is  sufficient  familiarity  with 
the  language,  for  its  meaning  to  reach  as  without 
any  sense  of  effort,  and  clothed  with  the  associations 
on  which  the  poet  counted  for  producing  his  effect. 
Whoever  has  this  familiarity,  and  a  practised  ear, 
can  have  as  keen  a  relish  of  the  music  of  Viigil  and 
Horace,  as  of  Gray,  or  Bums,  or  Shelley,  though 
he  know  not  the  metrical  rules  of  a  common  Sappmc 
or  Alcaic.  1  do  not  say  that  these  rules  ought  not  to 
be  taught,  but  I  would  have  a  class  apart  for  them, 
and  would  make  the  appropriate  exercises  an  op¬ 
tional,  not  a  compulsory  part  of  the  school  teach- 
ing. 


A  GIRL  AT  A  RAILWAY  JUNCTION’S 
REPLY. 

CHAPTER  111.— Continued. 

“  You  are  .an  odd  little  girl  I  ” 

“  How  much  do  we  play  for,  landlord  ?  ”  inquired 
Bandbox. 

“  Whatever  you  please,  sir,  —  twopenny  points, 
if  you  like.” 

“  Don’t  be  shabby,”  Interposed  Duddy,  passing 
the  cards  from  one  hand  to  the  other  in  a  shower, 
like  a  conjurer.  “  Let ’s  have  sixpenny  points  and 
short  whist.” 

The  landlord  and  Bandbox  could  hardly  help 
laughing  at  this  innocent  precocity  of  the  child. 

“  I  ’ll  trouble  you  to  lend  me  four  shillings  to  mark 
with.  Bandbox,”  exclaimed  Daddy,  getting  quite 
famili.ar,  “  and  to  pay  my  shot  if  I  lose,  you  know.” 

The  landlord  frowned,  but  Bandbox  laughed 
he.artily,  at  the  simplicity,  and  gave  her  four  shil¬ 
lings,  and  an  odd  one  for  luck,  as  ho  facetiously  said, 
which  Duddy  .at  once  spat  upon,  and  jerkeil  into  the 
air,  a  mystic  proceeding,  to  Bandbox  at  least. 

The  cards  were  cut,  and  it  fell  to  Duddy  to  deaL 
This  she  did  in  a  scientific  shower  not  less  able  than 
the  one  which  preceded  the  dealing.  It  was  done 
like  a  master,  and  the  landlord  rubbed  his  nose  now 
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harder  than  ever,  and  ventured  an  exclamation, 
which  was,  “  My  eye,  you  ’re  a  rum  ’un  !  ” 

Duddy  turned  up  an  ace,  and  held  eight  trumps 
beside,  in  her  own  hand. 

The  game  was  hers,  and  she  sipped  her  brandy 
and  tooK  her  money  with  composure. 

The  landlord  dc.alt,  and  turned  up  a  three.  Dud¬ 
dy  played  as  skilfully  as  a  veteran.  Duddy  knew 
every  card  out,  and  held  good  ones  herself.  She 
won  every  game,  and  she  or  her  dummy  alw-aj-s  had 
a  court  card  for  a  trump  canl,  and  a  good  show  of 
trumps  besides. 

“  You  shuffles  the  cards  in  a  rum  way,  my  little 
gal,”  said  Boniface,  after  ho  had  lost  one  pound  five 
and  his  temper.  “  Are  you  all  on  the  square  V  how 
old  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Are  you  going  to  play  ?  ”  tlomanded  Duddy, 
waiting  with  her  own  cards  and  dummy’s  rcaiiy 
sorted,  while  the  landlord  was  fumbling  away  to 
sort  his.  “  Don’t  you  bother  how  old  I  am,  or  else 
I  shall  cr}'.  and  Ihj  put  to  bed.” 

“  And  the  best  thing  too.”  said  the  landlord. 
“  Here  I  have  n’t  got  a  trump  in  the  hand,  and 
you ’ve  got  seven  in  your  dummy.  You  ’re  a  cus.sed 
young  cheat,  —  that ’s  my  opinion  of  you,  and 
you  ’re  more  like  twenty  than  seven.” 

Duddy  took  up  the  money  she  h.ad  won,  put  it 
into  her  pocket,  and  began  to  cry,  flingin;^  hei-self 
into  the  arms  of  Bandlmx,  who  severely  reprimand¬ 
ed  the  landlonl,  who  slunk  down  stairs,  when  he  was 
told  to  send  a  light  and  a  chambermaid  to  conduct 
the  young  girl  to  bed. 

Kissing  him  affectionately,  and  patting  him  on 
the  cheek,  she  resumed  her  childish  tone,  — 

“  Tanker,  Bandbox,  dear.  Sha’n’t  I  be  glad  to 
have  breakfast  with  you  in  the  morning !  What 
time  ?  ” 

“  Ten,  dear.” 

“  O,  how  late,  you  naughty  old  boy !  Tat  ta.” 

'Tlic  chambermaid  lifted  Duddy  up,  and,  kis.'iing 
her  hand  affectionately,  she  w;us  taken  up  stairs,  and 
tucked  in. 

Bandbox  sat  by  the  fire  musing. 

“  What  a  wonderful  child  !  ”  he  thought.  “  How 
delighted  her  parents  will  be  to  have  her  restored  ! 
And  what  a  i)leasure  it  will  be  to  me  to  restore  the 
wonderfully  intelligent  and  precocious  child  !  ” 

The  next  day  he  rose  at  ten,  and  went  down  to 
breakfast.  Breakfitst  was  only  laid  for  one.  He 
rang.  The  servant  appeared. 

“  Where ’s  Duddy,  —  the  little  girl,  I  mean,  that  I 
brought  here  ?  ” 

“  0,  if  you  please,  sir,  you  had  better  'see  mas¬ 
ter.”  And  the  servant  left. 

Tlie  landlord  appeared  immediately. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  landlord,  but  I  was 
asking  for  Duddy,  our  little  whist-player  of  la.st 
night.” 

“  Well  then,  sir,  I ’m  sorry  to  say  she ’s  bolted.” 

“  Bolted,  landlord  !  ” 

“  Yes,  bolted,  sir.  And  wus  than  that,  the  little 
devil ’s  tJikcn  my  watch  and  my  missus’s  diamond 
ring.” 

Impossible,  landlord  !  ” 

“  Very  possible,  sir.  The  police  thinks  it  was  a 
regular  plant  upon  your  —  ” 

“  Upon  my  what  V  ” 

“  Your  simplicity,  and  that  she ’s  a  gypsy  as  ha.s 
been  stopped  m  her  growth  with  spirits,  so  as  to  im¬ 
pose  the  more  readily  upon  the  public.” 

“  Impossible,  landlord  !  Mignon  —  I  mean  to  s.ay 
Dubby  —  could  never  be  so  base.”  He  felt  in  his 


pocket  mechanically.  “  Why,  landlord,  I  have  lost 
my  portemonnaie.” 

“  Very  likely,  sir.  It ’s  gone  to  keep  my  waluables 
company.” 

Bandbox  Bother,  who  had  intended  to  take  thou¬ 
sands  of  j)ersons  into  the  firm  of  his  generosity,  was 
taken  in  himself;  he  acknowledged  it. 

It  was  three  weeks  befbre  Christmas,  his  birthday 
and  he  had  no  heart  to  wish  himself  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day.  'The  only  return  he  could  wish 
himself  was  a  speedy  return  to  town,  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man,  and  he  was  soon  going  that  way,  sinn¬ 
ing,  — 

“  I  know  a  bank  where  I  must  get  some  cash  again.” 

“And  that  is  the  end  of  Bandbox  Bother  m 
these  tjuarters,”  concluded  Behind  the  Counter; 
“  anil  now  you  know  all  that  I  know.” 

The  whistle  of  the  three  o’clock  Ante-Meridian, 
which  had,  of  course,  waited  till  the  co.nehision  of 
this  narrative,  was  heard  at  the  usual  distance  off. 

“  And  so  that  is  the  end  of  jioor  Bandbo.x  ?  ”  said 
A  Person. 

“  That  is  his  end,”  replied  Behind  the  Counter. 

“  That  is  his  end,”  repeated  A  Pewon  to  himself 
musingly. 

“  You  said  that  before,”  observed  Behind  the 
Counter. 

“So  I  did.” 

If  we  might  judge,  he  would  have  liked  it  not  to 
have  been  tlie  end  of  the  story.  A  Person  seemed 
to  Iks  considering  about  something  very  thought¬ 
fully  ;  he  took  up  his  whiskey-and-water,  and  observ¬ 
ing,  “  I ’m  sure  1  ’in  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  you 
have  entertained  me  considerably,”  shook  bands  as 
if  he  had  not  been  entertained,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  made  very  melancholy.  He  drank  his 
whiskey-and-water,  and  was  soon  whisking  .away 
again  on  those  wings  of  time  so  often  spoken  of,  and 
wliieh  we  must  reckon,  as  they  include  all  space,  to 
be  rather  a  long  distance  from  tip  to  tip  of  each 
wing.  He  was  followed  as  before  by  four  eye.<.  two 
glaring  red  monitui's  of  danger,  protecting  him  irom 
mishap ;  two  of  blue,  softest  blue,  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent  evil,  yet  looking  that  wish.  He  became  aware 
of  the  two  this  time,  for  he  ))ulled  down  the  car¬ 
riage  window  suddenly,  and  catching  sight  of  Behind 
the  Counter  jieering  out  in  the  da^,  waved  his 
pocket-handkerchief  to  her  as  the  train  turned 
round  the  corner  to  be  lost  to  sight. 

Behind  the  Counter  blushed  very  deeply,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  her  seat  by  the  side  of  the  lire,  and  knitted 
the  Parliamentary  train  in  and  out  of  the  station, 
and  then  went  to  bed. 


ClIAPTEU  IV. 

At  the  ne.xt  Post-Meridian  11.55  Behind  the 
Counter  was  alone.  She  was  restless ;  she  went  to 
the  door,  watched  the  train  in  and  out,  and  retired. 
Behind  the  Counter  sat  down  beside  the  fire  this 
night  alone.  She  took  up  her  knitting.  The  right 
hand  went  slowly,  and  the  left  hand  replied  slowly, 
'rhen  the  right  went  slower,  and  the  left  hand  went 
slower  still  in  reply.  It  seemed  like  the  faint  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  weary  machine  to  overcome  the  crank 
and  make  one  more  rotation.  The  right  hand  at 
length  did  not  more  than  half  its  share,  and  the  left 
lell  beside  her.  The  work  was  laid  down,  and  the 
right  hand  soon  bore  upon  it  a  bonnier  piece  of 
workmanship  than  a  knitted  stocking ;  it  sank  into 
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luxuriant  chestnut  curls,  and  tenderly  clasped  the 
pretty  little  head,  supporting  wh.it  seemed  some 
weary  and  sad  thoughts.  It  was  all  the  hand  could 
do,  but  it  did  it  ailectionately,  gracefully.  The  left 
hand  had  a  little  solace  to  do  too,  for  looking  into 
the  bright  lire.  Behind  the  Counter  seemed  to  sec 
at  the  end  of  a  long  brown  lash  a  little  diamond 
clinging  to  the  top.  It  reflected  bright  golden  rays 
of  the  fire ;  they  were  joyful  colors,  though  the  little 
diamond  had  not  itself  been  born  of  a  merry 
thought,  so  the  left  hand  with  the  tip  of  its  little 
finn'cr  gently  removed  the  bright  intruder.  The  lit¬ 
tle  finger  did  a  real  service,  as  Behind  the  Counter 
saw  the  clearer,  saw  the  discarded  knitting,  resumed 
the  mystic  stocking  process,  and  was  soon  as  busy 
as  ever. 

It  w.Ts  Post-Meridian  1 1.45  again,  and  Behind  the 
Counter  was  already  watching  for  the  train  ten 
minutes  in  advance.  She  seemed  to  take  a  more 
than  usual  interest  in  the  fiery  steed  to-night,  to 
have  revivified  all  the  wonder  she  had  e.xpressed 
about  it,  or  she  would  not  surely  else  have  been  ten 
minutes  in  advance  of  its  arrival  upon  the  jilatform, 
waiting  lor  that  locomotive.  It  came,  —  not  a  door 
of  the  train  was  opened,  no  one  was  tempted  by  the 
minute's  respite  to  try  anything  that  w.as  eatable 
or  drinkable.  The  Guard  whistled,  and  away  went 
the  train  again.  She  must  have  been  a  thorough 
little  woman  of  business,  for  she  seemed  quite  vexed 
she  had  sold  nothing;  and,  in  consequence,  turned 
over  the  buns  and  sandwiches,  and  rearranged 
them  more  tastefully  and  attractively  than  ever, 
making  the  stale  buns  almost  look  like  just  out  of 
the  oven.  With  a  sigh  at  the  want  of  patronage, 
she  went  rouml  and  dusted  the  gla.sses,  polished  the 
tmnblei-s  and  s|)oons,  and  placed  the  chairs  in  dilfer- 
eiit  po-itions.  Any  spectator  who  did  not  believe 
in  her  business  designs  might  have  thought  th.at  she 
Wiis  endeavoring  to  drive  aw.ay  some  unjileasant 
reininisccnce,  that  she  was  beating  it  away  with  the 
end  of  licr  napkin,  beating  it  off  the  chaire  .and  ta¬ 
bles,  robbing  it  off  the  counter,  polishin;;  it  off  the 
spoons  and  tumblers,  stirring  it  out  of  the  cherry- 
brandy,  inconveniencing  it,  if  it  h.ad  settled  among 
the  buns  and  sandwiches,  and  w.as  now  finally  try¬ 
ing  to  polish  it  off  the  looking-glass,  and  here  she 
was  (juite  suceessfnl.  She  found  it  at  Last,  and 
drove  it  clean  aw.ay,  rubbed  it  off;  but  she  could  not 
polish  off  anotlier  rellection.  She  polished  over  it, 
.and  it  came  in  again.  That  reflection  that  would 
not  he  got  rid  of  avas  her  own  pretty,  swcet-tcm- 
pei-ed  face  ;  out  pojiped  her  face  with  the  duster,  in 
It  eamc  again,  peeji-boing  and  smiling  pleasantly  at 
Behind  the  Counter;  when  she  smiled  it  smiled,  and 
finally  the  two  laughed  at  one  another.  So  Behind 
the  Counter  was  soon  avorking  away,  right  hand  and 
left,  .".t  famous  speed  ;  and  slie  treated  pussy  to  some 
e.\tra  gambols  with  the  roll  of  avoreted,  and  thus  the 
^all  Ante-.Meridian  got  to  be  a  larger  Ante-Merid¬ 
ian,  and  she  went  off  to  bed. 

Tile  next  Post-Meridian  avent  out  and  made  room 
for  Antc-iMeridian,  avithout  Post-!Meri(lian  bringing 
or  leaving  anything  remarkable  behind,  except  si.x- 
peiire  on  the  counter  for  a  cup  of  tea  ;  and  Behind 
the  Counter  looked  cheerless  at  the  b.ad  state  of 
business.  She  avas  going  to  dust  t^ain,  to  dust  aavay 
her  thoughts,  businc,ss  or  other,  but  things  seemed 
too  clean  to  he  dirtied  by  dusting.  An  iiloa  ap¬ 
peared  to  strike  her,  and  like  some  sleejiless  people 
count  a  hundred  or  reckon  sheep  jumping  over  a 
hedge,  to  ilrivc  aaa-ay  thought  and  court  sleep,  she 
•ang,  to  kill  a  thought,  “  Do,  re,  mi,  fa,”  In  a  sweet 


little  sparrow  chirp,  then  took  an  octave,  “  do,  do,” 
then  “  re,  re,”  then  “  mi,  mi,”  then  “  fa,  fa.”  Why 
did  n’t  she  sing  a  song  ?  Because  it  avas  something 
like  her  vigorous  polishing  effort,  doing  something 
suddenly  and  by  force ;  and  no  song  coming  into 
her  head  she  rushed  into  an  old  reminiscence,  but 
she  pondered  at  “  re,  re,”  and  “  fa,  fa  ”  led  her  off 
unwittingly  into  — 

“  Far,  far  away,  there  flutters  at  sea, 

A  flail  that  beard  my  true  love  from  me.** 

“  What  nonsense !  I  have  n’t  got  a  lover  to  go 
aavay  with  a  sail,  and  a  good  job  too,  is  n’t  it, 
pussy  ‘i  ” 

And  she  took  pus.«y  up,  uncurled  tke  feline  peri¬ 
winkle,  held  her  up  by  her  front  paws  and  kissed 
her  warm  nose,  giving  it  a  goo<l  nib,  which  did  not 
enliven  pussy  in  the  slightest,  further  than  to  make 
her  gape ;  and  to  hang,  round-backed  and  listless, 
in  her  mistress’s  bands  as  if  she  did  n’t  care  about  it. 
So  she  put  her  doavn  on  the  rug,  curled  her  round 
into  a  periwinkle  again,  tucking  in  her  head  and 
tail  comfortably,  and  went  to  work  herself  cheerily 
and  bravely,  till  that  bit  of  a  ^lerldian  had  come 
which  permitted  her  to  go  to  rest. 

The  fourth  night  had  arrived  since  A  Person  had 
left  for  good,  —  at  least  it  may  have  been  for  his 
own  gooil,  we  cannot  say  whoso  else’s  it  was  for. 
At  11,  Post-Meridi.iii  Behind  the  Counter  walked 
out  ’and  saw  that  it  was  a  ilrc.adfully  bitter  night. 
The  sleet  and  snow  were  coming  down  fast,  and  she 
thought  what  wretched  weather  for  the  poor  engine- 
drivers  and  stokers,  and  the  jio.ir  guards ;  and  she 
added,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  them,  and  the 
poor  jia.ssengers  too,  so  cold  and  miserable.  Yes, 
the  poor  pa.ssenger.  .She  drojijiiMl  the  plural  by 
mistake,  but  she  smiled  and  correcteil  herself, — 

“  No,  jias.sengers,  not  passenger.  And  this  is  Old 
Ye.ar’s  night,  too.  'Phe  new  one  will  come  in  harsh¬ 
ly,  —  harshly  enough  for  many  a  one,  I ’m  afraid. 
God  help  them. and  God  help  me  !”  she  added  rev¬ 
erently  ;  and  the  simple  words  almost  sounded  like 
a  prayer. 

She  had  her  knitting-needle  in  her  hand,  and  fell 
a-imising  at  the  little  tafile  before  the  fire.  The  point 
of  the  knitting-needle,  which  she  held  in  her  right 
hand,  wandered  over  the  table,  .and  at  length  it 
seemed  to  be  guided,  as  by  design  it  made  round 
ami  rouml  niarlis.  One  might  have  almost  been 
sure  that  the  round  and  rouml  inarlis  me.ant  a  curly 
head  of  hair.  We  are  quite  eertiiiii  tliey  did,  for 
that  straight  bold  line  is  a  forehead,  —  that  clear 
aquiline  line  is  the  beginning  of  a  ekissic.tlly-formed 
nose.  The  tip  of  the  needle  playfully  draw.s  a 
liglit  moustache,  pouting  manly  lips,  bold  chin,  oval 
face ;  and  when  a  lot  of  smaller  twirls  have  twisted 
and  twirled  about  endlessly,  wc  arc  ready  to  aver 
that  these  are  ibr  whiskers,  and  are  quite  certain 
that  with  a  rather  rudily,  weather-beaten  face  from 
other  climes,  and  giving  the  deejiest  brown,  ne.xt  to 
black,  to  the  he.ad  of  hair,  and  a  lighter  color  to  the 
moustache,  we  have  A  Pereon’s  portrait  before  us. 
.So  intent  and  so  careful,  so  accurate  had  Behind 
the  Counter  been  in  drawing  the  portrait,  that  she 
had  not  heard  the  11.5.5  Post-^Ieridian  train  come 
•and  go,  for  she  had  not  been  disturbed  by  pa^en- 
gers.  She  had  not  heeded  the  first  strokes  of  the 
old  year’s  time  beginning  its  dying  reiiiarks  about 
itself,  —  not  heard  it  say  eight,  nor  nine,  nor  ten, 
nor  eleven.  As  it  remarked  twelve,  and  farewell  to 
all,  she  started  out  of  her  reverie,  and  exclaimed,-— 

“New  Year,  New  Year,  I  declare!”  almost  in 
accents  of  sorrow 
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“  And  a  happy  one  may  it  be  to  vou,  —  a  very 
happy  one !  ”  said  a  traveller  who  had  been  looking 
in  at  the  window  of  the  door,  and  now  hurried  into 
the  room  unwinding  his  comforter,  and  disclosing  A 
Person  again. 

“  O,  gracious  me !  ”  almost  screamed  Behind  the 
Counter,  and  she  turned  deadly  pale,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  fall  upon  the  kitten,  —  “  is  it  really  j'ou 
again  ?  ”  And  she  put  out  both  her  hands  with 
i^at  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  complete  happiness ; 
then  suddenly  checking  herself  and  withdrawing 
them,  added,  —  “  I ’m  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  !” 

“  I  want  your  two  hands,  if  you  please,  —  I  won’t 
take  one.” 

They  were  given  again  with  a  blush,  —  A  Person 
shaking  both  so  heartily  and  so  long,  it  seemed  the 
happy  commencement  of  the  discovery  of  perpetual 
motion. 

“  Yes,  I  do  indeed  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year !  ” 
was  the  only  remark  that  he  could  shake  out  of 
himself,  but  he  shook  out  of  Behind  the  Counter,  — 

“  Thank  you,  thank  you  kindly,  I ’m  sure  !  ” 

After  perpetual  motion  had,  as  usual  with  per¬ 
petual  motion,  come  to  a  dead  stand-still,  A  Person 
took  off  his  hat  and  great-coat,  and  you  discovered 
that  the  knitting-needle  was  quite  right,  and  if  it 
had  gone  on  and  shown  us  a  handsomely-made, 
gentlemanly  man,  about  thirty  years  old,  with  a  re¬ 
flecting,  though  a  cheerful  expression  of  face,  it  is 
about  all  that  a  knitting-needle  could  have  done. 

“  It’s  a  very  cold  beginning  for  Baby  New  Year,” 
remarked  A  Person. 

Behind  the  Counter  answered,  “  Yes,”  and  added, 
“  Do  come  in  and  sit  by  the  fire.” 

The  privilege,  never  before  granted,  was  respect¬ 
fully  accepted.  A  Person  brought  in  with  him  a 
little  parcel  in  white  cartridge-paper,  and  placing  it 
on  the  work-table,  tried  to  undo  the  blue  ribbon 
that  bound  it  up. 

“  Do  you  want  to  untie  that  ?  ”  suggested  Behind 
the  Counter,  —  “  let  my  little  fingers  help  you.” 

And  she  put  her  little  fingers  on  a  knot,  while  A 
Person  obstinately  kept  his  bigger  fingers  on  a  knot 
beside  the  other  knot,  trying  to  undo  his  knot ;  and 
the  little  fingers  and  big  fingers  almost  knotted 
themselves  once  or  twice  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
knot  undone  and  get  out  of  each  other’s  way.  At 
length  the  deed  was  done,  and  from  the  paper  a 
very  handsome  gold  and  silver  inlaid  box  was 
brought,  full  of  worsted,  and  containing  gold  and 
silver  knitting-needles.  Behind  the  Counter  drew 
back  seriously  and  colored  up. 

“  Ah !  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  so,”  sighed  A  Per¬ 
son.  “  But  you  won’t  hurt  my  feelings,  I  hope,  more 
than  I  would  yours  :  you  would  if  you  refused.  If 
I  meant  less  than  respect  and  thanks  for  your 
kind  entertainment  I  should  wound  yours.  Pray 
accept  this  with  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  New 
Year !  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

And  she  shook  her  curls  thoughtfully,  and  seri¬ 
ously  looked  into  the  fire. 

^  “  Well,  then,  let ’s  waive  that  question  for  a 
time.  Let ’s  put  the  box  on  one  side.  How ’s  the 
kitten  ?  ” 

This  was  a  dexterous  and  diplomatic  idea,  and 
brought  matters  round  to  their  former  equable  posi¬ 
tion. 

'The  kitten  was  unrolled,  pulled  out  to  its  full 
length,  tail  and  all,  stroked  and  patted,  and  rolled 
up  again,  with  various  clever  remarks  bpropos  of 
kittens,  and  of  afiectionate  regard  for  this  one  in 


particular,  by  both  those  who  sat  opposite  the 
fire. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  A  Person,  “  you  would  n’t  mind 
trying  to  make  me  something  as  nearly  like  punch, 
as  you  can,  to  drink  the  health  of  our  baby  friend, 
the  New  Year  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  I ’m  bound  to  do  the  best  I  san  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  passengers,  am  I  not  ?  ”  answered  Behind 
the  Counter ;  “  but  I  don’t  know  how  to  make 
punch.” 

“  Well,  sfippose  I  go  round  the  counter  with  you,  ^ 
and  assist  you.  Here  is  a  famous  big  jug.  We  ’ll 
take  this  large  measure  full  of  brandy,  to  begin,  and 
that  smaller  one  of  rum  to  fellow,  and  empty  them 
into  the  jug.” 

“  Gracious  goodness  !  that ’s  enough  for  a  dozen 
people  !  ”  ' 

“  Well,  I  mean  it  to  be  enough  for  all  that  are 
outside  to-night  as  well  as  for  myself.  Hinds  and 
juice  of  two  oranges,  two  lemons  —  and  have  you  | 
got  a  little  tea? — jusl  three  tablespoonfuls that  • 
bottle  of  British  champagne,”  aud  its  neck  was  off  ' 
and  emptied  at  once.  i 

A  Person  sipped,  dropped  lots  of  sugar  into  the 
big  jug,  tasted  it,  and  said  he  thought  it  would  do. 
He  filled  four  glasses  full,  opened  the  door,  and  | 
hailed  a  porter  to  communicate  his  invitation  to  his  | 
mates,  and  they  had  the  honor  of  drinking  his  very  j 
good  health,  with  a  happy  New  Year  to  the  kind  j 
passenger,  and  the  same  to  you,  miss  !  They  would  ; 
inform  his  honor  when  the  next  train  was  sig¬ 
nalled,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him  and  Behind  ' 
the  Counter.  Behind  the  Counter  was  prevailed 
upon  to  have  a  wineglassful,  and  echoed  A  Per-  | 
son’s  good  wishes  for  the  Baby  Year.  They  had  \ 
sipped  very  silently  for  a  few  minutes,  when  A  Pe^  ‘ 
son  said,  —  j 

“  You  tell  a  story  almost  like  Scheherazade.  Do  , 
you  know  who  she  was  ?  ”  [ 

“  O.  yes  ;  I  have  read  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights.’”  , 
“  Well,  I  came  night  after  night  to  hear  you,  like  j 
the  Sultan,  but  to-night  the  Sultan  would  like  to  ! 
tell  a  story  himself.”  ' 

“  I  wish  he  would,”  remarked  the  pretty  Schehe^  ! 
azade,  knitting  away  joyfully.  j 

“  Mind,  the  Sultan  —  that  is,  I  —  am  a  rare  bun¬ 
gler  ;  but  my  story  has  the  merit  which  the  first  of  | 
critics  admire  most  —  by  first  of  critics  I  mean  the 
earliest  of  critics,  the  prattling  ones.  Mine  is  a  j 
true  story,  every  word  of  it ;  and  that  is  what  they  ! 
demand  imperatively  from  every  story-teller.” 

“  Indeed  ?  ”  said  Behind  the  Counter,  “  yours  is  a 
true  story  ?  ” 

“  Will  you  think  me  vain  if  I  inform  you  that  it  is 
to  be  the  story  of  my  own  life  ?  It  is  that  I  wish  to 
tell  you,  —  particularly  to  tell  to  you.” 

“  I  shall  listen  to  it  very  attentively.” 

A  Person  added  nothing  more  to  this,  which 
was  his  preface ;  took  a  sip  of  punch,  and  began  at 
once. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  ability  to  gain  a  presentation  to  a  college  — 
at  college  to  gain  distinction  for  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence  —  caused  a  young  m.an  to  hope  ibr  a  great 
success  in  life.  That  young  man  was  my  fiither, 
and  he  thought,  for  him,  that  success  was  easiest  to 
be  obtained  at  the  bar.  Ho  entered  as  a  student 
at  the  bar,  maintained  himself  by  his  pen,  was  duly 
called,  and  commenced  his  career  with  success.  He 
so  ably  defended  a  case  which  involved  the  loss  of  a 
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Ui^  sum  of  money  to  a  country  gentleman,  that  he 
iras  invited  down  to  that  gentleman’s  country  house 
at  Christinas.  The  young  barrister  pleased  so  much, 
that  every  vacation  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
Hall.  The  squire  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  felt 
great  pride  in  his  ancestry,  —  so  much  so,  that  he 
had  determined  his  daughter  and  only  child  should 
marrv  a  cousin,  whose  estates  adjoined,  and  the  two 
domains  together  would  then  bo  a  magnificent  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  blood  would  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
line. 

It  was  decreed  otherwise.  The  young  barrister 
and  the  young  girl  became  deeply  attached.  The 
barrister  pleaded  his  cause  with  the  squire,  but 
learned  for  the  first  time  how  little  eloijuence  he 
possessed  to  move  a  man  of  worldly  prejudices. 
He  received  an  insulting  refusal,  and  was  forbidden 
the  house.  A  eorrespondence  was  kept  up  between 
the  daOghter  and  the  young  man.  Their  love  was 
sincere,  and  they  resolved  to  risk  the  future.  My 
mother  left  her  home  clandestinely,  and  married 
the  man  she  loved.  She  was  never  forgiven.  Her 
father’s  heart  was  even  harder  than  she  had  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be.  I  was  their  only  child.  The  career 
of  my  father  was  equal  to  his  e.xpectations.  It  en¬ 
abled  him  to  live  in  some  degree  of  elegance,  and 
he  hoped,  when  time  had  brought  him  wealth  and 
renown,  that  his  wife’s  father  might,  perhaps,  relent. 
The  hope  was  never  reitlized,  —  the  great  success 
was  never  attained.  Hard  work  and  anxiety  told 
upon  his  constitution.  He  became  seriously  ill,  and 
his  physician  took  a  desponding  view  of  his  case, 
which  was  too  rapidly  verified.  When  I  wa.s  three 
years  old  my  father  died.  He  had  saved  but  very 
little,  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  for  my  mother 
but  in  the  mercy  of  her  father.  Her  letter,  relating 
her  misfortunes  and  her  present  condition,  asking 
for  mercy  and  help,  was  returned  opened  and  read, 
with  these  words  across  it:  “If  you  are  to  die  in 
the  most  extreme  want,  from  your  act  of  undutiful¬ 
ness  to  me,  I  shall  only  consider  that  justice  has 
overtaken  you.”  It  is  hard  to  understaml  such  a 
character  in  men  who  hope  for  pardon  and  salva¬ 
tion  hereafter ;  but  I  fear  there  are  many  like- 
minded.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  some  among  them 
deliberately  wring  their  own  hearts,  —  suffer  ."is  bit¬ 
terly  as  they  cause  suffering,  —  revenging  themselves 
upon  themselves.  It  was  so  in  this  case,  for  he 
wrecked  his  peace  of  mind  and  the  health  and  vigor 
of  his  body  in  the  knowledge  of  the  suffering  he  had 
caused.  My  mother  realized  all  the  little  property 
of  her  husband,  and  kind  friends  gave  advice  and 
aid  in  the  humble  career  she  was  forced  to  follow. 
But  what  could  she  do,  who  was  only  tutored  to 
helplessness  in  life  ?  She  struggled  tor  three  years 
to  maintain  us  both  without  the  aid  of  friends ;  but 
she  was  too  delicate,  and  sank  gradually  from  grief 
and  anxiety,  added  to,  I  fear,  occasional  privations. 
'J^e  old  physician  who  had  attended  my  father  ad¬ 
vised  her  to  go  into  the  country  during  the  autumn. 
It  was  her  only  chance.  She  could  ill  afford  to  leave 
her  occupation ;  but  it  was  imperatively  necessary, 
—  she  did  so  for  my  sake  more  than  her  own.  F.ar 
away  from  town,  she  took  the  humblest  lodging  with 
laboring  people.  Their  cottage  was  neat  and  clean, 
and  the  situation  was  healthy  and  lovely.  The 
change  was  beneficial  for  a  time ;  but  in  the  course 
of  three  months  my  mother  sank  and  died,  —  died 
at  that  cottage.  All  that  she  had  in  the  world 
scarcely  covered  the  expense  of  the  funeral,  and 
there  was  no  provision  for  me. 

Heath  came  so  rapidly,  that  a  last  appeal,  which 
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my  mother  was  about  to  make  to  her  father,  was 
never  made,  and  I  was  left  destitute  and  unknown 
on  the  hands  of  these  poor  people.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  this  great  grief  clearly  and  distinctly,  —  re¬ 
member  the  last  kiss,  the  loving  look,  the  effort  to 
speak,  the  quiver  of  the  lips,  and  the  ffight  of  the 
soul.  I  knew  it  all,  and  grieved  as  bitterly  as  though 
I  had  the  mind  of  a  man,  tutored  by  trouble.  But 
it  would  kill  the  young  and  tender  if  their  grief 
could  last,  or  if  their  little  hearts  were  long  op¬ 
pressed  with  the  dull  weight  of  woe  which  the  later 
years’  grief  leaves  for  life. 

“  It  is  very  hard  upon  people  in  your  circum¬ 
stances,”  said  the  clergyman  of  the  village,  some 
months  after  my  mother’s  death,  to  the  laboring 
pair  who  kept  the  cottage  where  my  mother  died 
and  I  still  lived,  —  “  it  is  very  hard  u])on  you  to 
maintain  this  child.  The  parish  has  provided  for  » 
such  cases,  and  it  woidd  be  only  wise  of  you  in  your 
condition  of  life  were  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  the 
aid  it  offer-s.” 

The  laborer  held  me  on  his  knee,  and  was  patting 
my  curly  hair,  while  the  clergyman  was  looking 
rather  severely  at  me  and  sucking  the  ivory  top  of 
his  stick.  The  wife  was  sewing  away  vigorously  at 
what  I  had  heard  was  to  be  my  new  frock.  They 
were  both  silent.  I  felt  the  horny  hand  stroking 
my  head  in  a  harder  way  than  usual,  and  as  if  it 
wanted  to  stroke  off  the  hair.  It  made  the  water 
come  into  my  eyes ;  but  I  was  frightened  to  say 
anything  to  him  for  fear  of  the  gentleman  with  a 
white  neck-handkerchief,  a  white  face  to  match,  and 
a  white-headed  cane. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  'i  You  seem,  good 
people,  not  to  be  able  to  make  up  your  mind.” 

“  I  have,  so  pleiu=e  you,  sir.  ^line  was  made  up 
long  ago.  I  doan’t  know  what  my  missus  thinks.” 

“  She  do  think  as  you  do,  dear.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  clergyman,  “  what  is  it  that  you 
both  think  ?  ” 

“  Why,  so  please  you,  sir,  we  will  keep  the  dear 
little  one  that  God  has  alike  left  on  our  hands  ex¬ 
pressly.  AVe  feel  we  are  somehow  selected  above 
all  others  to  do  this  work.” 

“Well,”  said  the  clei^yman,  “that’s  no  doubt 
very  kind  of  you,  my  good  people,  but  remember 
you  had  to  come  last  winter  for  relief  yourselves, 
and  you  should  think  twice  before  burdening  your¬ 
selves  once.” 

“  We  will  try  to  keep  away,  sir,  from  relief  this 
winter.  Last  winter  was  oncommon  severe.” 

“  Very  good.  Good  morning.” 

And  the  cleigyman  left  off  sucking  his  ivory  cane, 
and  left  the  cottage. 

“  Thee  hast  done  well,  John,”  said  the  wife. 

He  kissed  me,  and  put  me  down  gently,  remark¬ 
ing'— 

“  I  feel  alike  as  though  I  had  done  projier,  missus. 
Bless  the  boy!  His  mother  came  afore  my  eyes 
when  I  were  a-speaking  to  the  clergyman.  I  could 
have  believed  I  saw  the  poor  thing  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  asking  me  again  by  her  look,  as  she  did  then, 
to  be  kind  to  her  child.” 

Here  I  began  to  cry  bitterly,  for  it  recalled  my 
mother  too,  and  I  buried  my  face  in  the  lap  of  the 
good  woman,  who  took  me  up  and  fondled  me  till  I 
sobbed  myself  to  sleep,  but  twixt  sleeping  and  wak¬ 
ing  I  felt  her  kiss  and  his  kiss  on  my  face,  and  heard 
him  go  out  of  his  cottage,  saying,  “  Not  if  I  knows 
it,  —  not  as  long  as  I  can  yearn  bread  for  us  all,  — 
not  if  I  knows  it,”  and  he  banged  the  gate  after 
him. 
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I  lived  till  I  was  eight  years  old  with  these  good 
people.  They  loved  me  as  tlieir  own,  for  they  had 
not  then  a  chdd.  We  fared  ill  and  well  at  times. 
Well  do  I  reeollect  how  anxious  I  was  to  help,  and 
when  I  went  out  for  the  first  occasion  at  harvest- 
time  to  clap  away  the  birds  from  the  corn,  that  I 
shouted  so  much  for  my  money  that  I  could  n’t  at 
last  frighten  a  cock-robin  five  yards  off  in  a  bush, 
which  stood  staring  at  me  in  indignant  surprise. 
The  fiirmcr  came  round  at  that  moment,  and 
laughed  at  my  lost  voice,  but  patted  me  on  the 
head,  saying,  — 

“  At  any  rate,  if  one  clapper  be  worn  out,  thou 
be’st  always  a-going  with  t’other,  I  hear.  Tijce 
be’st  a  good  boy.  Tell  thy  father  I  said  so  ”  ;  —  I 
alwa^'s  called  him  father  now,  —  “  come  thyself  for 
thy  wages  on  Satunl.ay,  —  don’t  send  father.” 

And  well  I  remember,  also,  the  pride  —  more 
honcs^,  I  should  fancy,  than  an  emperor  I’eels  at 
conquering  and  annexing  a  new  kingdom  to  his  own 

—  when  I  put  seven  shillings  and  si.xpenec  into  tiie 
lap  of  my  foster-mother.  “  Five  shillings  for  thy 
clapper,  boy,”  said  the  farmer,  “  and  half  a  crown  for 
thyself,  as  a  rewanl,  and  to  teach  thee  always  to  do 
thine  utmost  duty  in  thy  way  of  life,  whatever  way 
’t  may  be  that  God  calls  thee.”  I  never  have,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  forgotten  the  little  moral  lesson  of 
the  farmer  he  gave  me  with  that  hall^rown.  It  has 
been  wort'i  thousands  jto  me. 

But  that  was  my  first  week  and  last  week  of  La¬ 
boring  then.  On  the  JIond.ay,  just  as  I  had  my 
clappers  in  my  hand,  having  tned  my  voice  at  a 
halloo,  and  found  that  I  had  sucked  it  back  on  sugar- 
candy,  loud  and  clear  enough  to  frighten  away  .all 
the  rooks  and  crows  in  the  county,  if  they  came 
into  a  field  bent  on  petty  larceny,  a  fly  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  the  cottage.  A  thin  gentleman  of  alxiut 
fifl)',  encased  in  deep  black,  with  kncc-brecehes  and 
a  larg6  gig  umbrella,  got  out,  and  was  followed  by  a 
young  man  with  a  bundle  of  papers.  They  asked 
for  im’  father. 

“  This  way,”  said  my  fiither,  bowing  both  into  the 
cottage.  My  mother  dusted  all  the  chairs  in  the 
room  for  them  to  sit  unon  all,  and  was  about  dust¬ 
ing  me  off  to  my  work,  when  the  thin  gentleman 
gripped  me  by  the  collar,  and  said,  — 

“  It  is  about  that  young  gentleman  I  am  come.” 

“  Indeed  sir,”  answered  my  father,  agitated. 

“  You  are  aw.arc,  or  are  not  aware  —  I  give  you 
tlic  benefit  of  cither  situ.ation  you  like  to  take  up  — 
that  this  young  gentleman  is  the  grandson  of  Mr. 
So-and-So  V  ”  mentioning  my  grandfather’s  name,  as 
I  afterwards  found  out. 

My  father  said,  — 

“  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  of —  ” 

“  Stop,  my  good  man  ;  you  need  not  incriminate 
yourself,  —  that  is  to  say,  you  need  not  reply  before 
I  ask  you.  Ills  mother  was  —  ”  mentioning  my 
mother's  name,  —  “  and  I  am  given  to  understand  ” 

—  searching  among  the  papers  —  “  that  she  died  in 
this  house,  cottage,  hut,  or  premises  ”  —  and  he  add¬ 
ed,  by  mere  force  of  habit,  “  and  all  other  appur¬ 
tenances,”  when  he  was  recalled  by  his  clerk,  who 
suggested,  “  Cottage,  sir.”  —  “Yes,”  cottage.  She 
diw  intestate,  I  believe  ?  ”  continued  the  elder  gen¬ 
tleman,  looking  at  my’  father  severely. 

“  I  doan’t  know  what  she  died  on,  sir.” 

“  Very  good.  And  you  have  boai’ded  and  lodged 
this  young  gentleman  ever  since  ?  ” 

“  Board  and  lodging  ”  inquired  my  father. 
“  What  you  mean  I ’m  sure  I  doan’t  know.  Do  you 
missus  ?  ” 


“  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  thinl  party.  If 
you  wish  to  have  legal  advice  in  your  defence,  — 
that  is,  your  answer,  —  be  pleased  to  say  so,  and  I 
wiil  wait  till  you  c.all  in  your  solicitor.” 

Here  the  chlerly  gentleman  took  a  pinch  ofsnufT 
and  looked  hard  at  my  father  again. 

“  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir,”  my’  father  was  going  on 
to  say’,  aiiologetically,  “  and  1  doan’t  know  that  —  ” 

But  the  lawyer  I’eplied, — 

“  We  shall  come  to  the  question  of  money  dircet- 
ly.” 

“  As  y’ou  please,  sir.” 

“  Tlie  y’oung  gentleman’s  grandfather  has  learned 
with  considerable  displeasure,  for  the  first  time,  that 
his  daughter  being  dead,  his  grandson  is  now  de¬ 
pendent  upon  labor  and  laborers  for  his  bread.” 

The  solicitor  paused,  and  looked  right  over  the 
top  of  his  spectacles,  to  see  wh.at  cfl'ect  this  remerk 
had  made ;  but  he  had  not  produced  any  more  ef¬ 
fect  than  to  cause  me  to  slink  up  to  niy  father,  and 
for  him  to  put  my  h.anil  into  his,  and  commence 
stroking  down  my’  hair  with  the  other,  in  his  usinl 
horny  vruy,  although  there  was  no  fear  now  of  his 
combing  it  out  by  that  means,  .as  there  was  before, 
for  it  had  got  hard  and  accustomed  to  it.  The  so¬ 
licitor  continued,  — 

“  This  y’oung  gentlem.an’s  grandfather  desires  that 
the  young  gentleman  shall  be  given  up  into  my 
charge  forthwith,  —  forthwith,  do  you  hear  ?  —  anil 
for  the  purpose  of  legally  claiming  him,  on  behalf  of 
his  lawful  next  of  kin,  who  stands  in  loco  pareutii  to 
him,  1  have  come  provided  with  the  necessary’  power 
of  attorney’,  —  paper  marked  No.  7,  IMr.  Clark,”  c.nd 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

The  paper  was  given  to  him,  opened,  and  olTered 
to  my’  father,  who  shook  his  head. 

“  O,  it  is  duly  legalized.  Tliere  is  the  signature 
of  his  gi-andfatlier,  attested  by  the  local  magistrate, 
the  magistrate’s  signature  by  the  lord-lieutenr.nt, 
and  the  lord-lieutenant’s  of  that  countv  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  this  county’,  the  lord-licutenant’s  of 
this  county  by  the  magistrate  of  your  own  village. 
Here  is  the  certificate  of  the  birth  of  the  young 
lady,  his  grandfather’s  daughter.  Here  is  her  mar¬ 
riage-certificate,  and  the  certificate  of  her  death. 
Here  is  the  certificate  of  the  birth  of  his  father,  and 
of  his  death,  all  duly  and  legally  attested,  I  believe, 
beyond  doubt,  and  my  legal  experience,  I  flatter 
myself,  has  not  in  the  slightest  failed.  There  is  no 
will,  —  that  is,  as  you  admit,  his  mother  died  intes¬ 
tate,  —  therefore  no  guanlian  appointed  by  her. 
And  now,”  exclaimed  the  legal  gentleman,  jiulling 
off  his  glasses,  “  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  you  have  to  advance  in  opposition  to  the  just 
claims  for  the  restoration  of  this  young  gentleman, 
in  a  smock-frock,  to  his  legal  next  of  kin,  my  client, 
his  grandfather  ‘i  ”  The  legal  gentleman  wiped  his 
glasses  industriously’,  and  repeated,  after  waiting  a 
moment  or  two,  “  I  should  like  to  know,  I  say,  what 
you  have  got  to  say  in  opposition  ’?  ” 

My  father  took  me  up  in  his  arras  and  kissed  me, 
advancing  a  step  or  two  towards  the  solicitor,  at 
which  stalwart  proceeding,  seeming  to  fear  that  a 
physical  opposition  was  meditated,  instead  of  a  legal 
one,  so  heav^  and  burly  was  the  tread,  the  old  law¬ 
yer  seized  his  papers,  and  retreated  rapidly  behind 
the  clerk,  tying  them  up  in  red  tape  all  the  tiiiie._ 

“  Doan’t  ’e  be  alarmed,  you  lawyer  chap.  I  aint 
much  of  a  talker,  but  I  feels  on  this  occasion  as 
though  I  should  like  to  s.ay  something,  and  th.at  that 
something  would  be  worth  your  taking  down,  if  you 
would  be  so  good.” 
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Tlie  lawyer  beckoned  to  his  clerk,  and  said,  — 

«  Take  down  his  protest,  Mr.  Clark.  Of  course 
without  prejudice,  —  without  prejudice,”  and  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  niy  father  one  step,  and  reiterated  em¬ 
phatically,  “without  prejudice,  sir!”  who  (juickly 
remarked,  not  uudei-standing  the  legal  ooserva- 
tion, — 

“I  aint  got  BO  prejudice  against  any  living  being 
or  any  ocempation.  A  lawyer,  in  iny  eyes,  is  as 
good  its  an  undertaker,  an  undertaker  is  as  good  as 
a  jailer,  and  so  on.  Each  man  fills  his  calling,  and 
1  each  of  those  men  is  a  necessary  evil.” 
i  “  Tiike  that  down,  ilr.  Clark ;  it  strikes  me  as 
i  perfectly  actionable.” 

“  Tliere,  there,”  continued  my  fiither,  “  drop  your 
writing,  my  good  man,  and  be  a  sensible  man  for 
once  in  your  life.  What  I  wanted  to  say  is,  that  I 
love  this  darling  child,” — and  he  kissiid  me  ten¬ 
derly  and  p.arted  my  hair.  “  Yes,  and  but  lor  me 
]  Kill  iny  missus,  he  might  have  known  the  misery, 
and,  some  people  think,  the  dishonor  of  a  work- 
I  house.  For  tins  dear  child  I  would  know  that  mis- 
,  ery  imd  dishonor  myself.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
!  grandfather  left  his  daughter  to  die  of,  —  well,  law¬ 
yer,  a  dreadlul  malady,  which  it  was  in  his  power 
and  in  his  jxiwer  alone  to  cure.” 

“  Take  a  note  of  that,  Jlr.  Clark,”  dictated  the 
solicitor;  “wo  may  obtain  some  v.alu able  informa- 
;  tion  for  the  family  doctor,” 

;  The  clerk  was  all  attention,  pen  in  hand. 

*•  That  malady  was  a  broken  heart,  by  reason  of 
hh  wicked  and  onnatooral  conduct.  I  think  it  ought 
to  send  him  (juickly  to  his  own  grave,  an’  ho  have  a 
moisel  of  a  man  alxuit  his  character,  and  be  loike 
unto  what  Christian  folk  be  loike  in  these  parts.” 

Dear  me,  this  is  very  shocking,  Mr.  Clark ! 
Thu  man  is  cpiitc  illegal,  ami,  1  m.ay  say',  illogical, 
in  every  word.” 

“  I  (loan’t  know  no  law,  no,  nor  no  logic ;  but  I 
have  a  heart,  and  so  have  my  mi.'isus,  and  wc  tell  ’e 
the  trutli.  Take  the  dear  child,”  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  I  clung  to  him  and  kissed 
him. 

Jly  foster-mother  embraced  me  and  kissed  me, 
and  we  kissed  and  embraced  so  much  and  tenderly, 
that  the  scene  lasted  too  long  for  the  business-like 
elderly  gentleman,  who  broke  in,  looking  at  his 
w.atch,  — 

“  Really,  this  is  very  inconsiderate  on  your  part 
of  the  gi'andfather’s  interest,  although  you  may  per¬ 
haps  mean  it  for  my  interest.  That  kindness  I, 
however,  —  though  not  professional  on  my  part,  — 
protest  against.  I  protest  against  it  as  an  unneces¬ 
sary  consumption  of  time, 'which,  albeit  it  will  in¬ 
crease  the  charges  in  my  bill,  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  grandfatlier ;  irerhaps  not  in  the  interest  of 
this  young  gentleman,  who  may  some  day  inherit 
that  property.” 

“Well,  I  trust  ho  may',  and  I  trust,  further,  that 
that  bad  man  who  left  his  daughter  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart  may'  not  in  the  coume  of  time  break 
'  down  the  honest,  and  just,  and  religious  principles 
[  the  poor  cotter  and  his  wife  have  endeavored  to  in- 
'  stil  into  iny  boy,  and  put  into  his  mind  the  wicked 
ones  the  old  man  seems  to  be  guided  by.  There  is 
I  the  child,  —  God  bless  'un !  Go<l  bless  ’un  I  ”  and 
I  be  put  me  down  and  strode  rapidly  out  of  the  cot- 
:  tage. 

I  I  was  running  after  him,  when  Mr.  Clark  laid 
bold  of  me  unmercifully  by  the  collar.  I  kicked 
bit.  He  held  on,  ani  said,  “Early  for 
’sault  and  battery, —  early  age !  ”  but  held  on. 


The  lawyer  looked  back  at  my'  mother,  who  was 
standing  at  the  door. 

“  1  have  your  husband’s  consent,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  the  removal  of  the  child  to  his  lawful  protec¬ 
tor.  He  imakes  no  protest,  —  no  protest,  madam  ?  ” 
and  he  held  up  his  pen  inquiringly  at  her.  There 
was  no  answer.  “  And  no  pecuniary'  charges  are 
advanced  either,  as  far  as  I  can  understand 

“  None,  sir.” 

“  Good  day,  ma’am.  Lift  the  strong  infant  into 
the^  lly,  Mr.  Clark;  carei'ully',  sir,  as  becomes  his 
position.” 

I  roared  out,  — “Let  me  kiss  my'  mither,  let  me 
kiss  my  mither!  ”  and  a  kick  that  the  infant  gave 
Mr.  Clark  persuaded  him  to  let  me  fondly  embrace 
her  once  more  at  the  door,  and  to  mingle  our 
tears. 

The  lly  drove  off  to  the  railway  station,  and 
thence  we  went,  many  and  many'  a  weary’  hour, 
along  on  the  journey. 

The  five  o’clock  train  at  the  Junction  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  porter. 

A  Person  said  :  “  Do  you  wi.sh  to  hear  more  ?  " 

“  Very  much.  I  am  deeply  interested,”  replied 
the  listener. 

“  1  shall  be  here,  then,  to-morrow  night  .at  flie 
same  time.” 

Ilc'jiaid  his  heavy  punch  bill,  and  left  the  work- 
box  behind  by  mistake  or  without  remark. 

The  sleet  and  cold  had  cleared  away',  and  the 
train  came  and  went.  Two  handkerchiefs  now 
waved  at  parting. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Nnxr  night,  at  five  minutes  before  twelve,  A 
Person  was  in  exactly  the  same  position  before  the 
fire,  and  continuing  his  story'.  'The  box  left  behind 
Wivs  on  the  work-table,  and  A  Person,  tapping  its 
to|)  gently',  merely  said,  “  'Thank  you,”  and  contin¬ 
ued  almost  at  the  same  sentence  where  he  had 
broken  off 

'The  solicitor,  Mr.  Clark,  and  myself  were  received 
at  the  railway  station  by  a  livery  servant.  Wc  were 
conducted  to  a  handsome  carriagi'.  It  drove  off  i 
amidst  the  respectful  attention  of  the  ofiieials  and 
the  general  public,  who  had  gathered  round  the 
station  door. 

Wo  drove  for  about  three  luiarters  of  an  hour  I 
through  by-roads,  and  came  at  length  to  a  grand  I 
old-fashioned  residence  up  an  avenue  of  trees,  filled  | 
with  rooks  that  cawed  us  a  dismal  welcome.  I  was 
sent  to  l>ed,  and  saw  no  one  that  night  except  a 
very'  important  portly-looking  man  in  black,  who  | 
1  afterwai*ds  learnt  was  called  the  hntler.  IMy  thinM  | 
were  all  changed  the  next  ilay.  TIic  smock  trock,  j 
heavy  boots,  corduroys,  and  cloth  cap  were  substi¬ 
tuted  by  a  suit  of  velvet,  fine  linen,  small  hat,  and 
small  Wellington  boots,  which  were  got  on  with 
much  difficulty  by  the  butler.  I  hvcil  seven  days 
without  seeing  any  one  but  the  butler,  rrying  after 
my  father  and  mother  occasionally,  and  eating  and  1 
drinking  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  eighth  day  I  | 
was  allowed  a  w.alk  for  my  health’s  sake  down  the 
park  with  the  butler,  who  was  exceedingly  disgusted 
with  me,  and  said  at  last,  “  Mitster  ’Arry',  sir,  I ’m 
ashamed  of  you,”  when  I  picked  up  four  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  fitting,  amateur  or  improvised  clappers, 
two  for  each  hand,  and  began  clapping  in  the  rook¬ 
ery,  and  roaring  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  “  Hal¬ 
loa,  halloa  !  ”  like  I  used  in  the  cornfields. 
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I  so  astonished  the  respectable  natives  of  the 
rookery,  that  they  rushed  torth  in  thousands,  com¬ 
pletely  darkening  the  sky,  and  evidently  wondering 
ve^  much  at  the  verj-  vulgar  interruption. 

The  butler  continued :  “  That  is  very  improper, 
Mbster  ’Arry,”  but  I  did  not  heed  him,  and  roared 
out,  delighted  at  my  prowess,  “  Halloa,  halloa !  ”  till 
I  believe  the  whole  rookery  was  emptied,  except  of 
the  infirm  and  the  juvenile. 

“  I  must  forbid  such  proceedings  in  future,  sir,” 
finally  remarked  the  butler,  now  perfectly  indig¬ 
nant. 

“  I 'd  shoot  ’un  if  I  wor  the  varmer  about  yon 
place.  They  eats  arl  the  karn,  —  more  wictuals  than 
would  do  for  a  parish.” 

The  butler  merely  condescended  to  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  walked  on  back  to  the  house  again 
at  once  with  all  speed. 

The  next  day  I  was  ordered  “  to  prepare  to  meet 
my  grandfather.”  That  was  rather  a  grand  sort  of 
I  j  way  of  stating  it,  but  it  meant  simply,  wash  my  fiicc 
and  hands,  and  be  very  quiet  when  I  saw  him. 
What  I  had  heard  at  the  interview  between  the 
lawyer  and  my  foster-father  and  mother  had  been 
quite  sufficient  to  prejudice  my  young  mind  strong¬ 
ly  against  my  grandfather.  Prejudice  is  a  mild 
word ;  I  think  I  hated  him,  and  1  felt  a  sinking  at 
the  heart  when  I  was  led  into  the  drawing-room  by 
the  butler  and  left,  after  his  announcing,  “  IMastcr 
’Arry,  sir.” 

My  grandfather  was  standing  with  his  face  to  the 
fire,  looking  into  it  intently.  He  was  a  very  tall, 
thin  man,  with  very  white  hair,  dressed  in  black. 
That  was  all  I  could  make  out  as  I  stood  patiently 
at  the  door,  where  I  had  been  left,  till  I  was  recog¬ 
nized.  I  thought  he  had  forgotten  all  about  me,  he 
was  looking  so  long  and  so  intently  into  the  fireplace. 
He  turned  round  at  length,  as  if  by  a  great  eftbrt. 
He  was  pale  enough  at  first ;  but  as  he  looked  at  me 
without  saying  a  word,  he  seemed  to  me  to  lose  all 
color  of  vitality,  and  grew  like  the  mart)le  image 
in  the  Hall,  that  I  was  told  was  my  grandfather's 
bust.  He  sank  back  into  the  chair,  —  or  rather  fell 
back  into  the  chair,  —  muttering  — 

“  Her  very  self !  —  her  very  self!  Advance,  boy.” 
The  tone  of  the  latter  words  was  that  of  command, 
not  a  sparkle  of  tenderness  in  it  “  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  live  at  the  Hall.  You  will  henceforth  regard 
me  as  —  as  a  friend.  Be  obedient,  child,  to  my 
wishes  in  all  things,  or  you  may  rue  it.  Do  you 
want  anything  ?  ” 

“  I  warnt  to  go  yome  to  faither  and  mither.” 

The  gentleman  in  black  shuddered.  I  fancy  that 
had  I  spoken  reproaches  a  year  long  for  my  injured 
mother,  I  could  not  have  wounded  his  feelings  more, 
—  not  have  told  him  better  what  neglect  I  had  suf¬ 
fered  at  his  hands,  and  what  mercy  and  lovingkind¬ 
ness  received  at  the  hands  of  strangers.  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  said  to  the  butler,  “  Take  my  —  take 
him,”  pointing  to  me,  “  to  his  room,”  and  he  turned 
from  me  as  though  I  had  been  an  animal,  whose  safe 
keeping  he  had  given  directions  about. 

I  soon  altered,  —  my  dialect  gave  way  before 
tutoring,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  every  one  about 
me  towards  me  cultivated  me  sufficiently  in  the 
course  of  three  years  to  make  me,  as  the  butler  now 
infiirmed  me,  a  young  gentleman  fit  for  the  station 
of  life  1  had  to  ml. 

My  grandfather  tried  three  or  four  times  to  as¬ 
sume  an  approving  and  a  kind  tone,  but  the  frown 
lowered  on  his  brow  ere  the  woi^  were  half- 
spoken,  and  I  continued  to  feel  more  hate  than  love 


for  him.  Gossiping  servants  had  told  me  the  whole 
history  of  my  parentage,  —  my  parents’  trials  and 
troubles,  —  and  the  rest  from  my  mother’s  death  I 
knew  full  well.  I  could  not  pardon  the  man  who 
was  the  cause  of  such  misery,  and  though  he  tolerat¬ 
ed  me,  he  too  could  not  pardon  me,  and  if  he  came 
upon  me  suddenly  he  would  start  and  turn  away. 
The  house  grew  hateful  to  me,  and  sometimes  I  felt 
that  I  was  wronging  the  memory  of  my  dead  mother 
by  eating  the  bread  that  had  been  denied  to  her,  by 
receiving  the  shelter  that  had  been  withheld  in  the 
hour  of  her  need.  The  feeling  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  I  had  another  growing  unconquerable 
wish  also,  that  of  seeing  my  good  foster-parents.  I 
wanted  to  see  them,  and  then  to  go  my  own  way 
in  the  world.  What  I  had  so  long  desired  and 
brooded  over  I  soon  put  into  practice.  Four  years 
after  I  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Hall,  I  was  grown 
a  strong  lad,  a  well-instructed  lad,  and  the  solitary 
reflection  over  my  situation  and  the  career  of  my 
parents  had  caused  me  to  be  riper  in  judgment  than 
many  youths  of  three  years  older  than  myself.  I 
was  liberally  supplied  with  money,  it  is  true,  but  for 
a  dong  time  I  made  no  use  of  it.  I  saved  and 
hoarded  for  some  purpose  or  use  which  I  felt  would 
soon  require  all  my  funds.  The  occasion  came 
about  unexpectedly  in  this  way.  Late  one  evening 
after  dinner  I  was  ordered  —  I  was  always  ordered 
still  —  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  after  my  grand¬ 
father  had  dined.  '  He  was  standing  before  the  fire 
looking  into  it  much  in  the  same  position  I  had  seen 
him  when  I  firet  arrived  at  the  Hall.  After  a 
pause  he  said, — 

“  Boy,  I  am  going  to  send  you  away  from  the 
Hall  for  a  time.” 

He  seemed  to  expect  a  reply. 

“You  do  not  answer.  Would  you  prefer  stop¬ 
ping  here  or  going  to  Eton  to  be  educated  ?  ” 

“  I  should  prefer  leaving  this  place,  sir.” 

“  You  are  not  happy  here,  then  ?  ” 

“  Ko,  sir.” 

“  And  the  cause,  if  I  may  inquire  ?  You  have 
everything  you  want,  I  believe.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  I  should  like  to  know  the  cause,  then.” 

I  was  silent. 

“  Are  you  obstinate,  or  a  fool  ?  ” 

“  Neither,  sir.” 

“Well,  then,  speak  plainly;  tell  me  why  you 
wish  to  leave  this  house,  —  to  leave  —  to  leave  me, 
sir.  Tell  me,  sir,  at  once,  I  command  you.” 

It  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have 
turned  the  strong  affection  of  a  boy.  I  felt  that 
there  was  at  some  moments  of  my  life  a  pain  at  my 
heart  that  it  had  been  so  long  unknown  to  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  as  he  commenced  the  last  sentence,  with 
that  impulse  I  was  advancing  towards  him,  but  the 
harsh  “  Tell  me,  sir,  at  once,  I  command  you," 
caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  An  ill-timed  word 
has  turned  mighty  interests,  broken  hearts,  ruined 
fortunes,  and  given  death  itself;  so  I  replied, — 

“  I  should  M  happy,  sir,  to  leave  a  home  which 
recalls  daily  the  misfortune  of  my  parents,  and  the 
wrong  that  my  mother  received  at  your  hands. 
You  left  her  to  misery,  broke  her  heart  by  degrees; 
to  you,  as  she  owed  her  life,  she  owed  her  death.” 

The  old  man  fell  back  into  a  chair  and  wept  bi^ 
terly.  It  was  too  late.  I,  so  young,  had  dared  to 
become  the  judge  to  condemn  the  father  of  my 
parent'  to  renewed  misery  and  self-reproach.  I  fek 
mingled  emotions  of  regret,  shame,  and  pride ;  but 
above  all  I  was  determined  that  not  another  night 
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me  soon  after.  I  stole  up  stairs,  brought  down  my 
bundle,  and  listened.  I  heard  two  noses  snoring  a 
duet.  There  was  no  fear  that  I  had  woke  them. 
Twelve  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  said  this  awful  bit 
of  paper.  Ah,  assuredly  it  was  to  that  misfortune 
my  father  had  alluded  when  he  closed  tlie  sacred 
book.  I  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  with  my 
pencil,  — 

“  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I 
not  seen  the  righteous  Ibrsakcn,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread.” 

I  put  fifteen  sovereigns  upon  the  paper,  which  left 
me  then  but  three  in  all,  and  saying  to  myself,  “  I 
too  will  trust  in  those  good  words,”  stole  forth,  clos¬ 
ing  the  door  gently  after  me,  sure  that  they  would 
find  the  little  treasure  there  in  the  morning,  as  no 
one  ever  in  those  parts  had  lost  a  mite  through 
keeping  open  house,  —  that  is,  housc-<loor  on  the 
latch.  The  joy  I  had  in  having  done  so  good  a 
turn  to  my  dear  foster-parents  made  me  as  hapjiy  as 
a  lark,  —  as  a  whole  covey  of  larks,  —  and  1  rattled 
on  at  double  speed  on  the  main  road  to  London. 

Day  came  and  found  me  many  miles  away ;  night 
came  and  found  me  but  twenty  miles  from  the  great 
city ;  and  now  I  began  to  talk  to  myself  about  what 
myself  was  about  to  do,  and  for  the  first  time  I  Iclt 
a  little  alarmeil,  Ibf  I  was  overcome  by  fatigue.  I 
remembered  what  I  had  said  to  my  foster-parents, 
and  I  resolved  to  abide  by  that  statement.  I  had 
had  enough  of  walking;  the  railway  was  close  at 
hand,  and  I  sped  the  last  twenty  miles  to  town  by 
its  aid.  I  had  one  fixed  idea  now,  —  that  idea  was 
Australia.  I  slept  at  a  dirty  little  place  near  the 
station,  and  I  was  neither  robbed  nor  murdered,  .aS 
it  is  usual  in  adventures,  but  I  was  chained  motlestly, 
and  found  myself  in  possession  of  all  my  remaining 
funds,  and  my  bundle,  and  my  clothes,  and  —  I  had 
quite  forgotten  it,  one  grows  so  accustomed  to  lux¬ 
uries —  in  possession  of  iny  gold  watch  and  chain. 
I  went  to  the  London  Docks  straightforth  per 
omnibus,  walked  round  and  round,  and  then,  with 
my  heart  in  my  mouth,  went  on  board  a  vessel,  and 
told  the  truth  to  the  master.  The  ship  exhibited  a 
large  printed  bill,  announcing  its  immediate  depar¬ 
ture  for  Sydney.  He  listened  and  questioned,  but 
he  could  only  find  out  the  truth.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  take  me  as  a  sailor,  — no,  boy,  —  as  a  cabin- 
boy,  —  if  I  gave  him  five  pounds.  “  Yes,  and  treat 
you  as  well  as  I  can,  for  you  have  not  roughed  it,  I 
can  sec.”  I  sold  my  watch  and  chain  for  seven 
pounds,  and  the  next  day  bought  myself  a  few 
necessaries  with  the  remainder  of  my  money,  and 
went  on  board  to  eat  the  ship’s  fare  and  makcniyself 
generally  useful.  This  I  did  to  the  satisfaction  of 
captain  and  mate.  My  little  bit  of  practical  edu¬ 
cation,  reading  and  writing,  and  so  forth,  proved  in¬ 
valuable  ;  and  I  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  mate 
in  taking  down  and  booking  the  cargo,  stores,  &c. 
The  sails  were  shaken  out  at  last,  land  was  lost,  and 
the  boundless  ocean  before  us.  I  had  not  much 
time  or  inclination  to  sentimentalize,  and  before  long 
was  deep  in  all  sorts  of  duties  which  are  in  the  line 
of  the  cabin-boy’s  life.  I  made  a  very  kind  friend 
or  two  on  tlie  voyage,  who  promised  me  a  lift  when 
we  TOt  to  Sydney.  They  were  as  good  as  their 
word,  and,  indeed,  took  so  much  interest  in  me,  that 
there  being  a  slight  contention  they  tossed  up  which 
was  to  have  me.  I  foil  to  a  kind-hearted  elderly 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bowen.  He  sent  me  up 
country  to  ride  after  his  cattle,  and  bring  them  in  to 
the  station.  One  fine  day  I  sncculated  upon  a 
dozen  for  mysek  with  !ny  saved  wages,  (.’ne  other 


fine  day,  three  years  aftei*,  I  found  myself  master  of 
a  hundred  cattle,  the  next  year  of  two  hundred. 
Indeed,  there  wanted  a  peculiar  kind  of  arithmetic 
table,  or  rather  a  special  rule  of  proportion,  to  ras 
count  for  the  sudden  inci-ease  of  numbers.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  was  soon  my  own  master.  I  became  i 
lord  over,  and  owner  of,  as  much  land  as  I  could  ■ 
ride  round  in  a  day.  In  a  word,  I  was  a  rich  man.  ^ 
Wealth  rolled  in  after  wealth,  like  the  succeeding 
waves  of  a  gold-tinged,  inwanl-setting  tide,  and  1 
could  compare  with  the  best  of  the  land,  —  had 
b-ailiffs,  farms,  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  and  a 
few  ships. 

White  I  was  one  day  in  Sydney,  I  heard  that  I 
had  been  advertised  for  in  the  old  country.  A  copy 
of  an  old  Times  with  the  advertisement  was  shown 
me  by  a  merchant.  My  grandfather  had  died  and 
had  never  made  a  will.  I  was  the  heir.  To  Eng¬ 
land  I  came.  I  have  arranged  my  aftiiirs  and  here 
I  am,  ready  to  start  back  again  and  enrich  my  ailopt- 
cd  land  with  the  proceeds  of  my  gi-andfather’s  lands 
and  fortune. 

“  That ’s  my  story,  —  that ’s  who  and  what  I  am,” 
said  A  I’erson,  as  the  train,  which  had,  of  course, 
obediently  waited  till  the  conclusion  of  his  histoiy, 
came  rusliing  in. 

He  shook  hanib  heartily,  patted  the  kitten  care¬ 
fully,  and  said  he  hoped  Behind  the  Counter  would 
be  able  to  get  a  little  warm  punch  ready  by  11.5o 
next  I’ost-^Icridlan,  by  which  time  he  should  be 
back  again.  The  shaking  hands  was  very  diil'erent 
to-night  to  that  we  have  so  often  described.  What 
it  wiis  like,  the  reader  this  time,  can  fancy  for  him 
or  herself,  if  gifted  with  a  little  e.xpansive  power  of 
imagination.  We  are  not  even  going  to  repeat  our 
small  joke  about  meridians,  or  to  say  whether  eyes 
followed  or  eyes  looked  out,  whether  handkerchief 
waved  to  handkerchief,  nor  do  we  intend  to  say  anv- 
thing  about  the  leave-taking.  All  we  can  say  is, 
end  of  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Beiiixd  the  Couxteu  had  all  prepared  at  11.50 
for  the  incoming  train.  She  no  more  doubted 
the  arrival  of  A  Pereon,  than  she  doubted  the 
correctness  of  Brad.shaw’s  time-tables.  She  un¬ 
curled  young  periwinkle,  and  she  coiled  her  up 
again.  She  uncurled  and  curlcd-up  chestnut  bon¬ 
ny  hair,  and  put  the  red  berries  in  it  in  a  much 
more  coquettish  w.ay  than  they  were  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  She  was  quite  satisfied.  There  was  a  drcjid- 
ful  rush  of  customers  to-night  as  the  train  came  in. 
One  of  them  actually  purchased  three  buns,  another 
had  six-pennyworth  of  sandwiches,  and  a  fourth 
took  off  a  bottle  of  gingcr-bcer,  bottle  and  all,  hon¬ 
orably  paying  for  the  bottle.  At  tlie  back  of  these 
customers,  respectfully  waiting  his  time,  and  so 
smiled  at  that  the  three  customers  turned  round 
with  disgust  at  the  display  of  attention  and  prefer¬ 
ence,  was  a  handsome  gentleman,  quietly  waiting  his 
tuni.  He  actually  was  polite  enough  to  open  the 
door  for  the  exuding  passengers,  and  saw  them  well 
out.  When  the  engine  screeched  “  Good  by,”  he 
closed  the  door  behind  them,  .and,  without  permission 
opened  the  door  of  the  counter,  walked  in,  shook 
fearfullv  hard  by  the  hand,  and  pulling  pussy’s  tail, 
and  rolling  her  inside  out  and  then  inside  in  back 
again,  put  her  to  roast  again  by  the  fireside.  He 
took  his  6C<at  quite  at  home,  and  said,  — 

*•  Weil,  tills  i.»  jolly  1  ” 
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«  What  ?  ”  inquired  Behind  the  Counter.  “  Hand  that  Bible  down  to  me,”  ordered  the  old 

“  Nothing,”  replieil  A  Pei'son,  correcting  himself,  lady, 
but  added,  “  I  suppose  the  punch  is  ready  ?  ”  And  the  volume  was  respectfully  passed  alon<»,  with 

«  Read;^  sir,  ready !  ”  answei-ed  Behind  the  Coun-  considerable  touching  of  caps  and  rough  bowng. 
j  ter,  touching  her  hat  nautically.  The  auctioneer  was,  perhaps,'  as  respectfully  in- 

“  Till-  tumbler  for  me  and  the  wineglass  for  you,”  dined  to  the  lady  as  any  one  present,  though  his 

;  said  A  Person.  own  degree  of  life  did  not  necessitate  that  respect. 

I  We  must  observe  that  the  gold  and  silver  inlaid  He  said,  — 

]  box  w.os  on  the  'work-table,  and  seemed  to  have  “  Hand  Mrs.  Tenton  the  Bible,  Stephen.” 

I  been  her  property  for  ages.  Tiie  pretty  blue-bound  And  the  man  addressed  brought  it  to  her,  and 

berry-deeked  girl  was  going  on  at  a  famous  rate  touched  his  hair  respectfully. 

with  the  worsteds  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  There  was  an  unusual  auctioneer’s  pause ;  he 
by  aid  of  the  gold  and  silver  knitting-neoilles.  would  not  have  iiaused  so  long  had  he  been  selling 

'  AVho  shall  tell  and  di'scribe  what  silent  happiness  a  dozen  head  of  cattle.  The  old  lady  put  on  her 
reigned  in  each  heart  that  evening,  before  pussy  ?  spectacles,  and  opened  the  Sacred  Volume  at  the 
We  shall  not.  _  spot  where  the  green  ribbon  w.as  last  left  by  my 

A  Pei-son  had  not  asked  permi.ssion  to  send  up  tiithcr  or  mother  as  a  marking-point.  The  old  lady 
the  spiral  wreaths  of  smoke  which  floated  over  Be-  read  .aloud  amidst  a  dead  silence,  — 
hind  the  Counter’s  head,  and  seemed  to  be  inclined  “  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in 
I  to  reverse  the  nature  of  things,  and  come  down  Jly  name  receiveth  Me” 

I  u[ion  and  settle  .affectionately  and  lovingly  on  her  “  Yes,  yes,”  she  said ;  “  John  Braiding,  I  did  not 
^  hair,  but  were  obliged  to  a.scend  and  leave  mort.als  give  thee  this  book  in  vain,  — it  hath  brought  good 
behind  to  their  own  selves.  Silence  having  been  fruits.  IIow  much  is  it,  Mr.  Bairn  V  ” 

I  enjoyed,  —  we  s.ay  enjoyed,  for  it  is  a  gre.ater  bliss  The  auctioneer  h)oked  puzzled. 

!  than  the  most  brilliant  talk  to  those  who  are  in  a  “I  beg  ])ardon,  madam,  but  I  know  you  will  ex- 

I  mood  to  understand  it,  —  A  Person  said,  —  cuse  me.  These  articles  are  put  up  for  auction,  and 

“  The  Sultan  awaits  the  story  of  your  life,  Sche-  it  is  the  highest  bidder  who  receives  the  lot.” 

j  heraz.ule.”  “Just  so,  ilr.  Bairn.  I  am  very  ignorant  in 

“  Well,  he  sh.all  have  it.  Very  simple  it  is,  —  no  these  matters.  But  I  bid  fifty  pounds  for  this  Sa- 
;  light  and  shade,  no  gold  regions,  no  great  ancestr.al  cred  Volume,  which,  in  the  sentence  I  have  read, 

1  home,  but  a  simple  vill.agc  story.”,  teaches  me  and  all  .around  mo  our  duty.  I  shall 

,  “  Very  good,  Ik;  it  so  ;  I  am  all  attention.”  take  this  little  child,  for  whom  these  goods  are  being 

The  knitter  with  the  gold  and  silver  needles  be-  sold,  in  Ilis  name,  .as  1  am  told  in  these  s.acred 
I  gan,  —  began  by  pulling  pussy’s  tail,  for  which  she  words,  and  the  fifty  iiounds  shall  be  invested  for  her.” 
w.TS  duly  rewanled  by  a  playful  pussy  bite.  The  respectable  ohl  auctioneer  began  blowing  his 

nose,  and  then  wiping  his  brow  fiir  above  his  olfac- 
I  h.ad  no  one  to  tell  me  of  my  earliest  days.  I  tory  organs,  an<l,  in  fact,  was  unable  to  conduct  the 
was  born  and  brought  up  till  five  by  the  most  wor-  remainder  of  the  business  satisfactorily.  The  people 
thy  of  parents,  but  they  were  peasants  and  cotters,  slunk  aw.ay,  as  though  they  were  doing  a  wrong 
,  My  faflier  was  a  farm-laborer,  and  my  mother  did  thing  to  bid  for  the  goods,  and  the  auctioneer  .and 
'  many  things  to  add  to  the  siorc ;  but  farin-lalKiring,  Mi's.  Tenton  remained  alone. 

I  and  good  housewifing,  and  good  efforts  all  wait  on  “  Mi's.  Tenton,  mam,”  said  the  auctioneer. 

!  good  healtii,  and  unfortunately  iiiy  father,  when  I  “  Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Ti'nton. 

I  was  four,  caught  a  cold,  and  it  fared  badly  with  him  “  You  will  excuse  me  for  being  so  regular  and 

!  for  a  long  time.  My  mother  grew  anxious,  and  business-like,  but  you  know  that  an  auctioneer  is  a 
i  sickened  too.  Never  was  there  a  more  honest  and  mortal.” 

I  worthy  couple.  I  have  he.'ird  —  for  I  was  too  young  “  Yes,  Mr.  Bairn.” 

I  to  know  aught  from  them  — that  I  w,a.s  born  late  in  “  But  believe  me,  we  do  sometimes,  when  we  are 

I  their  wedlock.  They  lived  and  loved  together,  knocking  down  the  goods  and  chattels,  feel  very 
I  sickened  together,  and  died  within  a  week  of  each,  great  sorrow  for  the  misery  of  others,  but  it  must  be 
I  and  there  was  I  all  alone,  at  five  yeara  old,  mistress  done.” 

I  of  the  cottage  furniture  and  wardrolie,  which,  being  “  Jly  dear  sir,  I  am  not  a  business  woman  by  any 
sold  by  a  benevolent  auctioneer,  fetched  more  than  means,  as  you  will  say  at  my  bidding  fifty  pountb 
'  T.ahie,  —  all  he  could  possibly  s<|ueeze  out  of  the  for  what  should  go  for  ten  shillings,  but  I  am  open 
I  bidders  to  start  me  in  life  in  the  workhouse,  where  to  acknowledge  that  the  world  must  go  round.” 
i  it  was  decrec<l  I  was  to  go.  We  had  an  old  lady  in  “  Must  go  I'ound,  madam.  Yes,  it  re<ally  must  go 
,  our  villagi!  who  had  been  very  kind  to  my  father,  round,”  exebaimed  Mr.  Bairn,  delighted  at  the  ex- 
'  She  was  a  very  religious  old  lady,  —  gave  him  a  cuse  that  had  been  made  for  his  calling,  of  knocking 
I  Bible,  out  of  which  he  w.os  wont  to  read  every  night,  down  people’s  things. 

She  came  in  at  the  sale  of  the  goods,  and  looked  “  Very  well,  let  it  be  understood,- — it  must  go 
round  sorrowfully.  The  auctioneer  of  our  place  round.  And  now,  where  is  the  baby  i*  ” 
bowed  very  respectfully  to  the  old  lady,  and  ordered  “  She  is  up  stairs,  madam.” 

a  chair  to  be  given,  when  everybody  receded  from  “  Bring  her  down.” 

her  immedi.ate  presence  out  of  resimet.  The  auc-  The  lady  had  no  idea  that  she  was  not  ordering 
tioneer  went  on.  Lot  83,  —  A  Iryingpan  ;  twopence  an  auctioneer  to  knock  down  an  article  of  furniture, 
was  the  response,  and  no  further  bid.  Lot  84,  —  A  and  so  the  elderly,  white-headed  auctioneer  left  his 
chaney  tea-service,  all  the  pieces  broken ;  two  shil-  rostrum  and  ran  up  stairs  to  fetch  the  lot  that  was 
lings  was  the  result  of  a  struggle.  Lot  85,  —  A  not  knocked  down,  —  myself. 

child’s  crib  and  bedding  in  tolerably  good  condi-  An  old  woman  h.atl  been  holding  me,  not  knowing 
tion ;  t(}ur  shillings  was  the  result  of  the  struggle,  exactly  what  was  to  Ix'come  of  me  till  I  was  taken 
Ix)t  86,  —  the  libr.ary,  —  principal  volume,  a  family  to  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Bairn  took  the  lot  from 
Bible,  —  and  the  auctioneer  held  it  up.  1  her,  and  brought  it  down. 
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“  A  pretty  little  baby,  Mr.  Bairn.” 

“  Yes,  main,  but  I  don’t  like  babies,  and  I  think 
I  could  sell  them  in  niggerland,  —  going,  going, . 
gone  ” ;  and  he  tapped  his  desk  facetiously,  to  get 
over  the  undignified  act  he  had  been  doing  as  an 
auctioneer.  It  vras  of  course  all  nonsense  on  his 
part,  because  he  would  himself  rather  have  bought 
all  the  little  babies  of  the  Southern  States,  and  have 
set  them  fiw  after  weaning  them  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  —  if  he  had  had  the  money  —  than  let  a  lit¬ 
tle  dear  one  want  a  home,  pap,  or  even,  if  it  came 
to  that,  a  caraway  comfit  for  its  “  leetle  ”  spasms  in¬ 
side. 

A  pretty  little  baby  was  taken  home  by  Mrs. 
Teuton  ;  a  pretty  little  baby  —  mj-self  —  grew  up, 
of  course,  well  cared  for,  until  poor  Mrs.  Tenton 
was  called  away  from  this  world.  I  was  fourteen 
then,  and  I  believe,  well  educated.  I  only  got  her 
dying  kiss  for  sole  remembrance.  (Here  Behind 
the  Counter  pulled  the  kitten’s  tail,  which  act 
caused  her  to  stoop  and  rub  each  side  of  her  eyes.) 
Mrs.  Tenton  had  an  annuity,  and  no  more ;  it  left 
her  with  this  world,  and  went  elsewhere.  At  four¬ 
teen  I  turned  into  the  world,  quite  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  myself,  thanks  to  the  dear  soul,  and  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Heaven  I  I  became  a  junior 
teacher  with  nothing  a  year.  I  then  became  a  junior 
teacher  with  five  pounds  a  year.  I  developed  some 
musical  powers  and  became  a  teacher  of  “  do  do,  re 
re,  mi  mi,  fa  fii,”  at  ten  pounds  a  year  ;  but  it  all 
died  out,  —  one  school-mistress  failed,  and  another 
failed,  and  at  last  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  where  I 
am,  and  where  I  have  been  for  these  last  five  years  ; 
and  now  you  know  my  histor}’.” 

“  But  you  have  not  told  me  everything,”  suggest¬ 
ed  A  Person. 

“Everything,  nr. ally,”  answered  Behind  the 
Counter,  as  though  her  words  were  doubted. 

“  It  is  not  your  fault,  I  acknowledge.” 

“  Come,  come,  you  are  not  fair,”  continued  Be¬ 
hind  the  Counter,  rather  annoyed,  and  knitting 
away  as  if  she  were  in  very  great  earnest  indeed. 

“  But  you  have  not.” 

“  But  I  have.” 

“  Very  well ;  let  me  tell  you  where  you  have 
failed ;  you  don’t  mind  me  filling  up  the  omission, 
do  you  'i  ” 

“  Not  in  the  slightest.” 

“  Well,  what  is  your  name,  in  the  first  plaee  ?  ” 

“  Mary,  sir.” 

“Just  so.  Mary  Braiding.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  O,  every  one  here  will  tell  me.  And  your  father 
lived  in  Lancashire,  at  Duddenham.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that,  sir  ?  ” 

“  And  he  was  employed  by  Fanner  SImmonds,  of 
the  Sweet  Valley.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“Well,  JIary,  if  you  will  give  me  your  hand  I 
will  tell  you.” 

Mary  hesitated. 

“  Come,  I  am  sure  you  do  not  distrust  me,  Marv, 
and  you  feel  that  your  hand  is  as  safe  in  mine  as  m 
your  own  father’s,  brother’s,  or — ”  and  here  he 
paused,  and  said  something  which  we  were  quite 
unable  to  catch,  but  it  made  Mary  scarlet-colored 
like. 

But  she  gave  A  Person  her  hand.  It  was  very 
wrong  of  course, — every  one  will  say  so.  We  an¬ 
swer,  on  her  behalf,  and  on  the  behalf  of  thousands 
of  young  girls  so  situated,  —  “  'There  must  be  a  be¬ 
ginning,  and  provided  the  beginning  bo  a  loyal, 


honest,  and  virtuous  one,  we  do  not  care  if  it  be  by 
a  lip  on  a  hand  or  by  a  hand  in  a  hand.”  Suffice 
it  the  hand  was  given,  and  taken. 

“  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  Mary,  that  it  was  sini»u- 
lar  I  should  return  night  after  night  V  ” 

“  Yes,  it  did,”  said  Mary,  blushing. 

“  Very  well,  Mary.  You  arc  straightforward;  so 
will  I  be.  I  did  come  for  im  especial  reason ;  there 
was  no  accident  about  the  matter."” 

Mary  appeared  to  be  uncomfortable. 

A  Person  seemed  agitated  also,  for  he  blew  up  a 
dreadful  amount  of  smoke,  as  if  he  were  endeavor-  I 
ing  to  envelop  himself  in  a  cigar}'  cloud  prior  to  j 
vanishing  with  Mary.  After  he  had  blown  off —  I 
after  the  cigar  atmosphere  was  gone  and  he  was  ^ 
again  visible  —  he  continued,  —  | 

“  I  sent  from  Australia  to  England  a  hundred-  * 
pound  note  to  my  Ibster-father  and  mother  as  soon  ! 
as  1  had  got  such  a  note,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add  that  logically.  The  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  with  the 
remark  that  they  wen;  both  dead,  and  that  the  child  i 
could  not  be  found,  which  was  an  unusu.al  stretch  of  i 
official  post-office  communication  in  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage.” 

A  light  seemed  to  break  in  at  once  upon  the  mind 
of  Mary,  and  the  blush  rose  turned  to  a  lily,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  floral  in  our  description. 

The  traveller  continued,  — 

“  When  I  came  to  England,  my  first  duty  was  to  i 
go  to  the  village„where  I  learned  all  the  history  of  ' 
my  foster-father  and  mother  from  the  village  histo-  I 
rian.  I  learnt,  however,  how  their  daughter  had  ! 
been  brouglit  up,  and  from  the  villi^e  I  followed  I 
her  to  the  localitifis  of  her  various  situations,  and  ^ 
found  her  finally  established  here.  Here  I,  Henry 
Stephens,  found  Mary  Braiding.”  I 

Mary  Braiding  was,  at  this  moment,  crying  in  her  I 
handkerchief,  therefore  we  cannot  describe  her  ap-  1 
pearance  except  as  regards  her  hands  and  dress,  S 
and  that  would  not  add  information  that  would  ! 
illustrate  the  emotion  with  which  she  listened  to 
Henry  Stephens ;  but  Henry  Stephens,  whom  we  ‘ 
have  so  long  kept  without  a  name  for  the  purpose  ' 
of  a  tremendous  surprise  for  our  readers,  anti  whom 
we  shall  now  call  Henry  Stephens  as  frequently  as  ' 
possible  to  make  amends  to  Henry  Stephens  for  not 
having  called  Henry  Stephens  Henry  Stephens  be¬ 
fore,  —  we  were  going  to  say  Henry  Stephens  spoke  ' 
very  low,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  very  loving  and  i 
gentle.  Henry  Stephens  took  one  of  the  hands  of  I 
Mary  out  of  her  cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
held  it  in  his  own  in  a  manner  just  suited  to  his 
voice,  —  that  is,  lovingly  and  gently,  —  and  it  was, 
by  design  or  not,  left  where  it  was.  Henry  Ste¬ 
phens  said,  — 

“  I  found  more  than  I  expected.  I  found  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  good,  true-hearted,  well-educated  girl.  1  found  ^ 
something  more.  I  found  a  curious  sensation  about  j 
here,”  —  putting  the  small  hand  that  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  cambric  handkerchief  upon  th?  left  side  ! 
of  his  coat.  “  I  had  never  known  it  before,  and  I 
began  to  have  a  great  anxiety  on  my  mind,  also,  at 
the  same  time,  —  in  fact,  many  anxieties.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  Mary’s  hand  were  free  to  be  taken  out  of 
a  cambric  pocket-handkerchief  as  I  have  just  done, 

—  that  was  my  first  anxiety,  —  namely,  if  it  were 
free  to  remain  in  mine,  I  inquired,  and  heard  it  was. 
Then  I  wondered  if  mine  were  worthy  of  taking  it, 

—  that  was  another  anxiety.  Then,  if  it  could  be 
taken  by  jie,  a  fourth  anxiety  was  if  it  would  press 
mine  in  answer  to  all  my  doubts,  and  say,  ‘  By  that 
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pressure  Mary  assures  you  she  will  be  your  wife, 
and  go  with  you  to  the  distant  land  of  your  adop¬ 
tion.’  ” 

There  was  no  alteration  for  a  moment  after  these 
words  in  the  face  of  Henry  Stephens ;  watching 
narrowly  the  next  moment  there  was  an  alteration, 
there  was  a  shade  of  anxiety  upon  it ;  watching  the 
third  moment,  there  was  visible  a  rush  of  blo^  to 
the  face  and  a  glorious  smile  of  gratification  on  it 
that  mai^e  him  look  tremendously  handsome.  What 
could  it  have  been  ?  Tliere  was  not  a  word  spoken, 
but  perliaps  there  had  been  an  answer  given  in  lov¬ 
ers’  language,  which  is  often  to  the  outer  world  an 
unknown  tongue.  At  any  rate,  however,  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  proceedings  of  the  next  movement 
after  the  last. 

He  actually  kissed  her  hand  three  times,  and  she 
let  him  do  it  without  more  opposition  than  a  tender 
smile,  and  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  aforesaid 
rose  to  a  deeper-colored  rose.  If  she  had  spoken, — 
perhaps  she  did  speak  afterwards,  for  it  would  not 
be  polite  of  us  to  be  present  during  all  interviews 
now,  —  she  doubtless  said  she  had  felt  at  once  an 
instinctive  friendship  and  interest  in  him,  —  that  it 
was  her  belief  she  must  have  inherited  some  of  the 
affection  of  her  father  and  mother  for  Henry  Ste¬ 
phens  ;  or,  if  not  that,  there  must  have  been  some 
other  reason  for  feeling  that  interest  of  which  she 
did  not  know  the  cause.  As  soon,  however,  as  she 
began  by  his  story  to  divine  who  he  was,  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  her  parents’  love  for  Henry  Stephens  be¬ 
came  no  longer  a  mysterious  instinct,  or  otherwise 
to  be  accounted  for,  but  arose  from  a  real  and  nat¬ 
ural  cause,  and  she  felt  that,  —  that  she  could,  —  of 
course  you  understand,  reader,  what  she  could,  and 
what  she  said. 

Henry  Stephens  lodged  at  the  village  inn.  At 
a  modest  little  furnished  cottage,  hard  by,  lodged 
Mary  Braiding.  From  that  cottage,  two  weeks 
after  the  night  we  are  alluding  to,  Mary  Braiding 
suddenly  disappeared.  She  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  —  not  on  the  high  road,  or  at  the  station,  or 
in  the  village.  Henry  Stephens  himself  could  not 
find  her,  —  indeed  he  never  tried  to  find  her. 
Things  were  changed  indeed,  our  readers  may  im¬ 
agine,  to  come  to  such  a  pass. 

’They^  WEKE  changed,  —  hlary  had  changed  to 
Mrs.  Stephens,  and  of  course  Mary  Braiding  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  honeymoon  was  to  be 
spent  in  England,  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
before  the  honeymoon  was  over,  for  their  moon  had 
not,  like  ordinary  cases  of  moons,  a  first  quarter,  a 
second,  a  full  moon,  and  exit  moon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephens’s  moon  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  disap¬ 
pear.  Twenty-eight  days  were  not  sufficient  for  its 
calendar  operation,  so  they  resolved  to  be  off  to 
Sydney,  take  their  moon  with  them,  and  eat  their 
moon  there.  Eat  it,  because  it  was  really  and  truly 
full  of  honey, — a  honeymoon,  —  and  being  so  large 
an  article  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  the  honey 
would  be  sufficient  to  last  all  their  lives. 
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[From  “  New  America,”  by  W.  Hepwobtr  Dcxos.] 
White  men,  black  men,  red  men,  yellow  men  — 
all  these  chief  types  and  colors  of  the  human  race  — 
have  been  drawn  into  company  on  this  western  soil, 
this  middle  continent,  lying  between  China  and  the 
Archipelago  on  the  one  side,  Africa  and  Europe  on 
the  other,  where  they  crowd  and  contest  the  ground 
under  a  common  flag. 


The  White  Man,  caring  for  neither  frost  nor  fire, 
so  long  as  he  can  win  good  food  for  his  mouth,  fit 
clothing  for  his  limbs,  appears  to  be  the  master  in 
every  zone ;  able  to  endure  all  climates,  to  under¬ 
take  all  laliors,  to  overcome  all  trials ;  casting  nets 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  cradling  gold  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  valleys,  raising  dates  and  lemons  in  Florida, 
trapping  beavers  in  Oregon,  raising  herds  of  kine  in 
Texas,  spinning  thread  in  Massachusetts,  clearing 
woods  in  Kansas,  smelting  iron  in  Pennsylvania, 
talking  buncombe  in  Columbia,  writing  leaders  in 
New  York.  He  b  the  man  of  plastic  genius,  of  en¬ 
during  character ;  equally  at  home  among  the  palm- 
trees  and  the  pines ;  in  every  latitude  the  guide,  the 
eimiloyer,  and  the  king  of  all. 

The  Black  Man,  a  true  child  of  the  tropics,  to 
whom  warmth  is  like  the  breath  of  life,  flees  from 
those  bleak  fields  of  the  north,  in  which  the  white 
man  repabs  his  fibre  and  renews  his  blood ;  prefer¬ 
ring  the  swamps  and  savannalis  of  the  south,  where, 
among  palms,  cotton-plants,  and  sugar-canes,  he 
finds  the  rich  colors  in  which  his  eye  delights,  the 
sunny  heats  in  which  his  blood  expands.  Freedom 
would  not  tempt  him  to  go  northward  into  frost  and 
fog.  ■  Even  now,  when  Massachusetts  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  tempt  him  by  the  ofier  of  good  wages,  easy 
work,  and  sympathizing  people,  he  will  not  go  to 
them.  He  only  just  endures  New  York ;  the  most 
hardy  of  his  race  will  hardly  stay  in  Saratoga  and 
Niagara  beyond  the  summer  months.  Since  the 
South  has  been  made  ftee  for  Sam  to  live  in,  he  has 
turned  his  back  on  the  cold  and  friendly  North,  in 
search  of  a  brighter  home.  Sitting  in  the  rice-field, 
by  the  cane-brake,  under  the  mulberry-trees  of  his 
darling  Alabama,  with  his  kerchief  round  his  head, 
his  ban  jo  on  his  knee,  he  is  joyous  as  a  bird,  singing 
his  emlless  and  foolish  roundelay,  and  feeling  the 
sunshine  burn  upon  his  face.  The  negro  is  but  a 
local  fact  in  the  country ;  having  his  proper  home 
in  a  corner  —  the  mo.st  sunny  corner  —  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

The  Red  Man,  once  a  hunter  of  the  Alleghanies, 
not  less  than  of  the  prairies  and  the  Rocky  hloun- 
tains,  has  been  driven  by  the  pale-face,  he  and  his 
squaw,  his  elk,  his  buffalo,  and  his  antelope,  into 
the  far  Western  country ;  into  the  waste  and  deso¬ 
late  lands  lying  westward  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri.  The  exceptions  hardly  break  the  rule. 
A  band  of  picturesque  pedlers  may  be  found  at 
Niagara;  Red  Jackets,  Cherokee  chiefs,  and  Mo¬ 
hawks;  selling  bowi  and  canes,  and  generally 
sponging  on  those  youths  .and  d.amsels  who  roam 
about  the  Falls  in  search  of  opportunities  to  flirt. 
A  colony,  hardly  of  a  better  sort,  may  be  found  at 
Oneida  Creek,  in  Madison  county ;  the  few  sowing 
maize,  growing  fniit,  and  singing  psalms ;  the  many 
starving  on  the  soil,  cutting  down  the  oak  and 
maple,  alienating  the  best  aci-es,  pining  after  their 
brethren  who  have  thrown  the  white  luan’s  gift  in 
his  face,  and  gone  away  with  their  weapons  and 
their  war-paint.  Red  Jacket  at  the  Falls,  Bill 
Beechtree  at  Oneida  Creek,  —  the  first  selling 
beaded  work  to  girls,  the  second  twisting  hickory 
canes  for  boys,  —  are  the  last  representatives  of 
mighty  nations,  hunters  and  w.arriors,  who  at  one 
time  owned  the  broad  lands  from  the  Susquehannah 
to  Lake  Erie.  Red  Jacket  will  not  settle;  Bill 
Beechtree  is  incapable  of  work.  The  redskin  will 
not  dig,  and  to  beg  he  is  not  ashamed.  Hence,  he 
has  been  pushed  away  from  his  place,  driven  out  by 
the  spade,  and  kept  at  bay  by  the  smoke  of  chimney 
fires.  A  wild  man  of  the  plain  and  forest,  he 
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makes  his  home  with  the  wolf,  the  rattlesnake,  tlie 
buffalo,  and  t£e  elk.  When  the  wild  beast  Hies, 
the  wild  man  follows.  The  Alleghany  slopes,  on 
which,  only  seventy  yeai-s  ago,  he  chased  the  elk 
and  scalped  the  white  woman,  will  hear  his  waiv 
whoop,  see  his  war-dance,  feel  his  scalping-knife,' no 
more.  In  the  western  country  he  is  still  a  figure  in 
the  landscape.  From  the’ Missouri  to  the  Colorado 
he  is  master  of  all  the  q^n  plains ;  the  forts  which 
the  white  men  have  built  to  protect  their  roads  to 
San  Francisco,  like  the  Turkish  block-houses  built 
along  the  Syrian  tracks,  being  mainly  of  use  as  a 
hint  of  their  great  reserve  of  jiower.  The  red  men 
find  it  hard  to  lay  down  a  tomahawk,  to  take  up  a 
hoe ;  some  thousands  only  of  them  have  yet  done 
80 ;  some  hundreds  only  have  learned  from  the 
whites  to  drink  gin  and  bitters,  to  loilge  in  frame- 
hou^s,  to  tear  up  the  soil,  to  ibrget  the  chase,  the 
war-dance,  and  the  Great  Spirit.  ^ 

The  Yellow  Man,  generally  .a  Chinese,  often  a 
Mahay,  sometimes  a  Dyak,  has  been  drawn  into  the 
Pacific  States  fi-om  Asia,  and  from  the  Eastern  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  by  the  hot  demand  for  labor,  any  kind  of 
which  comes  to  him  ns  a  boon.  From  digging  in 
the  mine  to  cooking  an  omelette  and  ironing  a  shirt, 
he  is  etjual  to  everything  by  which  dollars  can  be 
gained.  Of  these  yellow  people  there  are  now  sixty 
thousand  in  California,  Utah,  and  Montana ;  they 
come  and  go ;  but  many  more  of  them  come  than 
go.  As  yet  tliesc  harmless  crowds  are  weak  and 
useful.  Hop  Chang  keeps  a  laundry ;  Chi  Hi  goes 
out  as  eook ;  Cum  Thing  is  a  maid-of-all-work. 
They  are  in  no  man’s  way,  and  they  labor  for  a 
crust  of  bread  ;  carrying  the  hod  when  Mike  has  run 
away  to  the  diggings,  and  scrubbing  the  lloor  when 
Biddy  has  made  some  wretch  the  happiest  of  his 
sex.  Supple  and  patient,  these  yellow  men,  though 
far  from  strong,  are  eager  for  any  kind  of  woVk  ;  but 
they  prefer  the  employments  of  women  to  those  of 
men  ;  delighting  in  an  engagement  to  wash  clothes, 
to  nurse  babies,  and  to  wait  on  guests.  They  make 
very  good  butlers  and  chamber-maids.  Loo  Sing, 
a  jolly  old  girl  in  pig-tail,  washes  your  shirts,  starch¬ 
ing  and  ironing  them  very  neatly,  except  that  you 
cannot  persuade  him  to  refrain  from  spitting  on 
your  culfs  and  fronts.  To  him  spitting  on  linen  is 
the  same  as  damping  it  with  drops  of  water ;  and 
the  habits  of  his  life  pi’eveiit  him,  even  though  you 
should  catch  h’lm  by  the  pig-tail,  and  rub  his  tiny  bit 
of  nose  on  the  burning  iron,  fi'om  seeing  that  it  is 
not  the  same  to  you.  To-day»  those  yellow  men  are 
sixty  thousand  weak ;  in  a  few  yeaw  tliey  may  be 
six  hundred  thousand  strong.  They  will  ask  for 
votes.  They  will  hold  the  balance  of  parties.  In 
some  districts  they  will  make  a  majority  ;  selecting 
the  judges,  forming  the  iuries,  interpreting  the  laws. 
Those  yellow  men  are  Buddhists,  professing  polyg¬ 
amy,  practising  infanticide. 

Next  year  is  not  more  sure  to  come  in  its  own 
season  than  a  gi'eat  society  of  Asiatics  to  dwell  on 
the  Pacific  slopes.  A  Buddhist  church,  fronting  the 
Buddhist  churches  in  Cliina  and  Cevlon,  will  rise  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada.  IVIore  than  all,  a 
war  of  labor  will  commence  between  the  races  which 
feed  on  beef  and  the  races  which  thrive  on  rice ;  one 
of  those  wars  in  which  the  victory  is  not  necessarily 
with  the  strong. 

White  man,  black  man,  red  man,  yellow  man,  each 
has  a  custom  of  his  own  to  follow,  a  genius  of  his 
own  to  prove,  a  conscience  of  his  own  to'  respect; 
fustoiiLS  which  are  not  of  kin,  genius  which  is  largely 
diflerent,  and  conscience  which  is  fiercely  hostile. 


.  SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES.  | 

UY  IIKNMtY  KINGSLEY,  I 

ADTBOB  or  “  RAVKSSUOK,’’  “  TUE  IIILLYABS  ASO  TBE  BUKTOKS,"  tK.  i 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.  i 

AND  WK  IIKAIl  ALL  AIIOUT  MRS.  THOMAS.  j 

The  next  morning  Sllcote  received  a  very  large  ' 
and  very  long  letter  from  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote, 
which  without  any  comment  we  subjoin,  with  the 
Squire’s  remarks. 

“  I  promised  to  toll  you  all  about  myself,  and  I  i 
feel  I  can  do  so  better  by  letter  than  virCi  voce. 

“  My  liither  w.as  a  very  small  freehold  liirmer  in 
Devonshire.  Ills  farm  was  so  small  that  both  he  I 
and  my  half-brother  worked  on  it  like  comi.’.oii  hinds,  I 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  I  helped.  j 

“  I  got  some  schooling,  I  think  about  four  days  in  ' 
the  week,  on  the  average,  working  on  the  others.  I  ' 
wjis  a  shabby,  poor  drudge  on  working  days,  but,  ; 
after  the  habit  of  AVest  country  girls,  I  made  up  for 
it  on  Sundays.  I  was  gay  enougli  then,  and  I  think  ; 
I  had  a  good  taste  in  dress.  Mv  father  was  the  sec-  i 
ond  time  a  widower,  and,  until  I  was  sixteen,  we  ; 
three  (my  father,  mv  half-brother,  and  myself)  lived  | 
happily  together.  My  father  was  a  good  and  kind  ■ 
man.  My  love  for  and  gratitude  to  my  brother  are 
not  to  be  expressed  in  words.  I  shall  see  him  soon. 

“  I  had  few  pleasure.s,  my  father  and  brother  none 
at  all.  We  lived  a  hard  and  dull  life,  in  spite  of  the  ; 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  exquisite  softness  of 
the  climate.  But  periodically  used  to  come  two  or 
three  days  together  of  real  unalloyed  pleasure. 
Dressed  in  my  best  clothes  I  used  to  walk  to  Exeter, 
eighteen  miles  away,  and  stay  with  an  old  aunt  who 
kept  a  very  small  shop  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  in  a  narrow  street  which,  with  its  liustle  and  ‘ 

.  life,  was  a  pai-adise  to  me  after  our  solitary  little  : 
farm  among  the  folding  monotonous  hills. 

“  On  one  of  these  expeditions,  I  was  going  stead-  , 
ily  along  the  broa<l  highway,  wanting  still  six  miles  j 
from  the  city,  when  I  heard  behind  me  a  clattering  j 
of  horees’  hoofs  and  a  jingling  of  steel,  and  turning,  i 
saw  three  dragoons,  who  clanked  swiftly  past,  and  , 
disap])eared  round  a  tm-n  in  the  road  under  a  deep  . 
red  cliff.  I  had  not  done  admiring  them  when  I  saw  ; 
the  main  body  who  Ibllowed  them,  and  had  to  take  ; 
as  good  care  of  myself  as  I  could. 

“  Tliey  were  not  going  much  beyond  a  foot  pace, 
and  1  drew  against  a  gate  to  let  them  pass ;  and.  as 
there  were  about  two  hundred,  they  were  some 
time,  during  which  I  was  exposed  to  every  kind  of  , 
jocular  salutation.  I  wonder  whether  oilicers  could 
jirevent  tiieir  men  from  insulting  every  woman  they 
meet  while  marching ;  I  suppose  not.  However, 
they  passed  in  time,  and  1,  girl-like,  hurried  on 
after  them,  to  see  as  much  of  them  as  possible. 

“  I  was  still  so  near  them  that  I  could  hear  the 
clank  of  their  accoutrements  and  the  tumult  of  tlieir  j 
voices ;  and  I  w.as  so  absorbed  in  'my  girlish  admi¬ 
ration  of  their  gallantry  and  magnificence  as  tliey  , 
wound  along  between  the  dull  red  cliffs  and  the 
sparkling  river,  that  I  was  unconscious  that  a  soli¬ 
tary  horseman  was  beside  me  until  he  spoke.  A 
bold,  clear,  and  yet  very  gentle  voice  said  close  to 
my  ear,  ‘  I  hope  the  men  have  not  been  rude  to 
you.  AVe  recruit,  you  know,  from  the  wildest  class 
in  the  community,  but  not  from  the  lowest.  Those 
men  are  rough  and  free  in  their  salutations,  yet 
they  are  soldiers,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  of 
them  who  would  not  protect  you  from  real  insult  as 
boldly  and  as  freely  as  I  would  myself.’ 
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“As  his  sweet  delusive  voice  fell  on  my  ear,  I 
turned  and  saw  him,  the  man  himself,  may  God  for- 
giye  him,  for  the  first  time.  A  beautiful  youth,  all 
scarlet  and  gold  and  steel,  bending  from  his  saddle, 
and  looking  gently  and  respectfully  into  my  eyes. 

‘“lie  was  a  lovely  youth  I  guess : 

The  punther  iu  the  wilUeruetiS 
Was  uot  to  foir  as  he.* 

“  Well^  my  fate  has  not  been  Ruth’s,  though  but 
for  God’s  mercy  it  might  have  been.  Could  I  help 
looking  frankly  back  into  those  frank  young  eyes 
(for  he  Wits  frank  and  true  then,  Stjuire),  and 
thanking  him  for  his  courtesy  and  solicitude  in  my 
bold  free  way  ? 

“  ‘  Tliey  are  wild  and  free,’  he  went  on,  ‘  but  they 
are  not  all  evil.  You  are  not  one  wlio  should  be¬ 
lieve  so,  at  all  events,  for  they  mainly  come  from 
your  own  class.  And  when  they  get  an  oflieer  who 
will  sympathize  with  them  and  trust  them,  they  will 
follow  him  through  fire  and  smoke  and  the  horror 
deatli,  seeing  not  the  terrors  of  mutilation  or  e.xtinc- 
tion  (for  they  are  all  irreligious)  lielbre  them,  but  only 
trying  for  an  infinitesimal  share  of  the  great  glory  of 
gome  noble  deed  of  arms,  which  alters  history  and 
leaves  a  mark  on  the  face  of  time.  These  roughly- 
trained  boors  (forgive  me,  for  you  belong  to  their 
order,  though  the  women  in  that  class  are  so  much 
superior  to  the  men)  fight,  not  for  personal  honor, 
but  for  the  honor  of  the  number  of  their  regiment. 
The  ollicers  get  rewarded ;  I,  as  one  of  them, 
should  be  rewanted,  if  I  led  some  two  hundred  of 
them  to  a  ghastly  death  under  creditable  circum¬ 
stances.  I,  as  an  oflieer,  get  my  reward  in  personal 
prestige,  either  to  myself  living,  or  to  my  memory 
dead;  these  poor  sheep  fight  for  the  honor  of  a  num¬ 
ber.  Could  you  or  I  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  the 
honor  of  the  number  1-10,  which  is  the  number  of  this 
regiment?  1  think  not.  The.‘<c  men  deserve  re¬ 
spect.’  ” 

When  the  Squire  had  read  so  f.ir,  he  laid  down 
the  letter,  and  walked  uj)  and'  down  tlie  room. 
“How  clever  this  woman  is!  Th.at  is  'rom,  you 
know,  his  own  self.  What  a  special  pleader  he 
would  have  made  !  ”  'Then  he  resumed :  — 

“  I  cannot  tell  what  I  answered ;  but  it  was  all 
over,  and  I  loved  him.  lie  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  splendidly-dressed  creature  I  had  ever 
met.  He  spoke  of  new  anil  noble  things  to  me  in  a 
voice  I  had  never  heard  before,  and  in  a  tone  of  con¬ 
fidential  respect,  which  flattered  mo  e.xceedingly. 
I  knew  what  other  women  of  my  class  know,  but  I 
had  no  fear  of  him.  I  met  his  eyes  boldly  and  fear¬ 
lessly,  and  said,  — 

“  ‘  I  respect  them  for  their  valor,  but  we  peasants 
dislike,  as  a  rule,  having  soldicra  iu  our  houses. 
They  sell  themselves  to  die,  ami  pn'pare  tliem.«elves 
for  deatli  by  making  themselves  unfit  to  meet  God’:, 
those  were  the  very  words  I  used  to  him.  Tliey' 
were  strange  ones  for  an  uneducated  jieasant  girl, 
you  will  say.  But  we  were  V*'e.<leyan.” 

(“  They  would  have  been  strange,  madam,”  wa.s 
Silcote’s  commentary,  “  in  any  one  but  yourself 
But  you  are  so  utterly  p;issing  strange,  that  1  wonder 
you  confined  youraelf  to  such  a  very  ordinary  remark. 
So  you  were  an  uneducated  Wesleyan  at  one  time  V 
Well !  I  am  gkul  you  confined  youi'sclf  to  that.”) 

“  lie,  Thomas,  went  on.  ‘  You  have  walked  fir,’ 
he  said.  ‘  I  was  sitting  in  the  inn  at  Crediton, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  when  you  came  up,  dus¬ 
ty  even  then,  and  sat  on  the  bench  before  the  wiii- 
dow.  And  I  watched  your  face  for  twenty  minutes 
as  you  sat  and  rested,  and  I  saw  in  your  face  purpose 


?ild  power.  I  am  very  .young,  and  have  seen  no 
more  .of  the  world  than  any  other  young  coxcomb 
of  a  dragoon  officer ;  but  I  have  brains  enough  to 
see  that  much.  That  is  why  I  spoke  to  you.’ 

“  If  he  had  flattered  my  beauty,  my  dear  father-in- 
law,  I  should  have  been  on  my  guard  in  a  moment. 
Our  class  is  so  far  armed  against  yours,  that  we  know 
what  you  mean  when  you  begin  that.  AVhat  he  did 
was  quite  of  another  kind.  He  talked  freely  with 
me,  as  to  a  woman  with  An  intellect  quite  equal,  if 
not  .superior,  to  his  own.  He  discussed  with  mo  the 
question  of  .small  freeholds,  and  disagreed  with  me 
flatly  when  I  defended  them  on  the  grounds  of  tra¬ 
dition  ;  as  I  did,  as  well  as  my  ignorance  would  .al¬ 
low,  making  up  in  bold,  possibly  fierce,  denuncia¬ 
tion  what  I  lacked  iu  logic.  Half-way  between  Cow¬ 
ley  Bridge  and  Exeter,  he  suddenly  reminded  me 
that  we  had  been  five  miles  together,  and  that  we 
could  scarcely  enter  the  town  on  the  same  terms. 
Then  he  rode  off,  and  I  became  aware  of  my  indis¬ 
cretion  ;  I  had  been  walking  for  five  miles  beside  a 
dragoon  officer  and  a  gentleman  (they  .are  the  dan¬ 
gerous  class  to  us),  and  I  did  not  know  who  might 
have  seen  us.  I  slept  at  my  aunt ’s  that  night,  .and 
never  moved  out  of  the  house.  The  next  morning 
I  set  my  face  steadily  homewards,  in  spite  of  the  old 
lady’s  remonstrances.  On  my  walk  I  pa.ssed  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  and  received  the 
usual  salutations,  which  I  received  with  great  scorn, 
in  spite  of  the  pleading  of  my  cornet.  I  got  home 
very  late  at  night,  when  they  were  gone  to  bed. 

“  James  opened  the  door  to  me.  ‘  Si.ster,’  he 
said,  ‘  what  brings  you  home  so  soon,  and  why  do 
you  look  so  wild  ?  ’ 

“  I  answered,  ‘  I  am  come  home  because  home  is 
the  best  place  for  me.  If  I  look  wild,  it  is  because 
I  have  seen  heaven,  and  am  bound  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty  to  live  fifty  3  e.ars  more  on  c.arth.  Are  you  going 
to  be, gin  pea,se-hacking  to-morrow  ?  ’ 

‘“Yes.  But  something  has  gone  wrong,  sister. 
Tell  me  wh.at.’ 

“  ‘  There  ’ll  be  a  short  crop,  I  doubt,’  I  answered. 
‘  I  wish  we  could  knock  enough  monej-  together  to 
drain  that  four-acre.  AVc  have  had  pec.s  three 
years  running  on  that  field,  and  the  pigs  don’t  pay. 
We  are  taking  more  off  the  land  than  we  are  put¬ 
ting  in.  That  can’t  go  on  forever.’ 

“I  would  not  tell  him  anything;  indeed,  what 
had  I  to  tell  ?  Weeks  aftcrw.'irds  lie  wont  to  E.x- 
eter,  and  on  coming  back  told  me  privately  that  a 
Cornet  Silcote  of  the  1 10th  Dragoons  had  set  some 
of  his  troopers  to  watch  my  aunt’s  house,  and  that 
they  had  made  everj'  inijuiry  after  me.  I  then 
knew  that  I  must  h.ave  been  watched  to  my  aunt’s, 
for  I  am  certain  I  had  never  told  him  <!ven  mj- 
name.  This  made  me  distru.st  him  for  a  time.  A 
very  short  time,  for  I  loved  him;  and,  although  it 
w!is  wicked  of  him  to  watch  me,  j'et  —  shall  1  say 
it  ?  —  it  was  a  compliment. 

“  No  more  Exeter  expeditions  now.  There  was 
a  lion  in  the  path.  Peas  harvest,  barley  harvest, 
wheat  harvest,  toil,  heat,  and  the  old  squalid  dress 
once  more.  Then  the  acorn  hunting  for  the  pigs, 
and  a  little  revival  of  vitality  when  we  killed  at  in¬ 
tervals  two  pigs  for  our  own  use,  and  lived  on  them 
as  long  as  Ihev'  lasted,  —  not  long  in  that  hot  moist 
climate.  Then  winter,  with  sweeping  deluges  of 
rain  frem  Dartmoor,  and  a  diet  of  bad  bread  and 
sour  cider;  all  things  —  tithe,  taxes,  and  every¬ 
thing —  getting  in  arrear.  Then  my  brother  fell 
sick,  and  times  got  harder  yet.  I  took  his  gun  (for 
my  father  was  nearly  past  his  work)  and  I  shot 
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golden  plover  on  the  moor,  a  bird  which  will  be  still 
till  vou  are  close  to  him ;  and  then  getting  bolder  I 
firea  at  snipe,  and  killed  them  too ;  and  lastly,  un¬ 
assisted,  learnt  to  shoot  woodcock.  I  put  my  bare 
amts  into  the  half-frozen  streams  and  pulled  out 
the  trout:  and  once  in  my  innocence,  passing 
through  a  village  near  us  with  my  brother’s  gun  on 
my  shoulder,  and  a  quantity  of  golden  plover  in  my 
band,  the  whole  population,  children  especially, 
turned  out,  and  hooted  and  hissed  me,  as  some  one 
who  had  done  an  unnatural  thing  in  trying  to  keep 
her  father  and  her  brother  from  the  workhouse.  1 
sneaked  home  by  by-ways  after  that. 

“  But  through  it  all,  fool  as  I  was,  I  had  a  com¬ 
panion, —  a  companion  whom  I  could  never  see, 
though  whom  I  often  addressed.  The  image  of  my 
young  friend,  the  cornet  of  dragoons,  was  always  by 
me  now ;  though  often  I  wished  it  far  away. 

“  For  it  made  me  ashamed  of  my  scjualor  and 
poverty  sometimes ;  sometimes,  do  I  say  V  —  nearly 
always.  He  so  perfect,  so  noble,  so  splendidly  dec¬ 
orated,  —  I  so  squalid,  so  untidy,  and  so  rude :  an 
object  for  the  laughter  of  the  children  of  the  vil¬ 
li^.  Times  were  very  hard  and  bitter  with  us  that 
winter,  as  I  told  you  before ;  and  I,  a  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen,  was  left  to  fight  everything  single-handed.  I 
used  to  go  shooting  (there  was  no  game  preserving 
in  our  part  of  the  country)  in  a  coat  made  out  of  an 
old  sack,  and  my  shoes  got  so  bad  that  I  left  them  at 
home  and  went  barefooted.  This  would  have  been 
a  deadly  offence  .against  the  respectability  of  the 
villagers,  had  it  been  known,  but  our  farm  was  very 
secluded,  and  I  managed  to  creep  away  into  the 
woodlands  generally  unobserved.  Outlying  wood¬ 
cutters  and  shepherds  saw  me  sometimes,  and  re¬ 
ported  me  mad.  I  did  not  discourage  this  idea. 

“  But  always,  whether  on  the  highest  roll  of  the 
moorland  after  the  golden  plover  and  snipe,  or  in 
the  depths  of  holly  and  oak  after  the  woodcock,  or 
with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder  groping  in  the  dead¬ 
ly  cold  water  for  the  trout,  the  image  of  the  young 
dragoon  was  beside  me.  Sometimes  in  my  early 
solitary  walks,  imagining  he  had  found  me  in  my 
degradation,  I  would  defy  him  and  cast  him  off,  tell 
him  our  ways  were  difierent,  that  he  saw  what  1 
was,  and  that  he  should  leave  me  on  his  honor. 
At  another  time  I  pleaded  with  him,  told  him  how  I 
was  doing  all  this  only  for  the  sake  of  my  father  and 
my  sick  brother,  and  prayed  him  to  help  us.  The 
fancy,  however,  which  oftenest  possessed  me  about 
him  was  this  :  that  old  Mr.  Lee  of  Swincombe,  our 
distant  Devonshire  cousin,  was  dead,  and  had  left 
me  all  his  great  fortune ;  and  that  I  came  before 
my  dragoon  like  a  princess  in  satins  and  jewels,  and, 
by  delivering  him  from  dire  necessity  and  disgrace, 
had  him  at  my  feet” 

“  By  Jove,”  said  Silcote,  “  how  extraordinary ! 
Just  what  has  happened,  —  so  far;  but  I  will  hold 
my  peace.” 

“  And  so  I  fed  my  fancy  with  him  until  the  course 
of  my  life  was  quite  changed,  —  not  by  an  accident, 
it  was  simply  in  the  course  of  events ;  but  in  this 
wise :  — 

“  The  only  laige  proprietor  about  those  parts  was 
the  Duke  of  Cheshire,  who  had  a  little  cottage  ornee 
on  the  edge  of  the  moor  among  the  woodlands,  with 
nearly  a  thousand  acres  around  it.  The  land  was 
not  preserved,  indeed  there  was  little  or  nothing  to 
■hoot  there,  and  I  used  to  range  through  it  unfor¬ 
bidden. 

“  I  had  heard  that  Lord  Wargrave,  the  Duke’s 
eldest  son,  had  come  there  to  spend  his  honeymoon. 


My  brother,  who  had  crept  out  into  the  village, 
brought  me  this  news,  and  told  me  also  how  tu 
lordship’s  brother  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  and  that 
Mr.  Austin  Elliott  was  in  prison  for  taking  part  in 
it,  and  that  the  wedding  had  been  quite  quiet.  I 
heard  it  with  one  ear,  and  forgot  it  with  the  other  • 
and,  thinking  little  in  my  eagerness  of  bride  or 
bridegroom,  wandered  into  those  very  woods  the 
next  day. 

“  I  heard  men’s  voices,  —  one  the  voice  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  the  wood,  —  and  two  shots  were  fired.  I 
fled,  not  because  I  feared  any  bad  consequences 
from  trespassing,  for  the  Duke  was  known  to  us  as 
a  gentleman;  the  largest  owner  among  those  mis¬ 
erable  little  holdings,  and  consequently  the  only 
man  who  could  afford  to  be  a  good  landlord.  I 
fled  because  I  dreaded  to  be  seen  in  my  miserable 
guise  by  a  gentleman ;  and  te.aring  my  bare  feet 
among  brambles,  with  a  gun  in  my  hand,  a  coat 
made  of  a  s.ock  upon  my  back,  and  my  head  per¬ 
fectly  bare,  I  blundered  through  copse  and  brake 
until  I  got  into  an  open  glade,  and  looking  round,  ! 
while  I  paused  for  breath,  I  found  myself  face  to  : 
face  within  three  feet  of  the  bride,  who  was  sitting  ! 
quietly  on  a  block  of  granite,  waiting  while  the  bride-  | 
groom  amused  himself  by  shooting  through  the  : 
woo<l.  I 

“  You  know  her  glorious  beauty,  and  yo:i  may  j 
conceive  how  she  was  dressed.  I  w.os  a  figure  which 
might  have  upset  most  people’s  nerves  :  barefooted,  ; 
bareheaded,  with  my  wdd  hair  .about  my  face,  and  ; 
clothed  in  my  ragged  sackcloth,  I  came  suddenly 
bursting  on  her  with  a  loaded  gun  in  my  hand,  .ani  i 
I  fear  a  wild  stare  in  my  eyes,  which  has  died  out  j 
now,  Silcote.  j 

“  But  she  w.as  not  at  all  afraid  of  me.  The  blood  j 
of  the  men  of  her  family  h.as  so  often  made  fertile  j 
the  cornfields  of  Europe,  that  cowardice  has  ceased 
to  be  one  of  the  vices  imputed  to  her  1‘amily  (and  i 
there  are  plenty  of  them).  Her  little  silly  dog  at  I 
the  sight  of  me  at  first  barked  furiously  upon  her  ; 
lap,  but,  not  feeling  safe  from  such  a  fearful  figure  os 
I  was,  even  under  her  protection,  broke  away  from 
her,  and  ran  yelping  down  the  glade.  I  stood  be¬ 
fore  her,  utterly  abashed,  with  the  gun  in  my  hand,  | 
and  she,  rising,  came  quietly  out  to  meet  me,  with  j 
wonder  and  pity  in  her  eyes.  j 

“  ‘  My  dear,’  she  said,  ‘  what  has  brought  you  to 
this  pass  ’?  ’ 

“  1  am  ready  with  my  tongue ;  and  I  answered 
her  quickly,  ‘  Empty  barn  and  empty  fold :  cold 
house,  cold  bcarth,  cold  bed,  hungry  body’,  and  hun¬ 
gry  heart ;  these  things  have  brought  me  to  this 
pass,  my  lady.’ 

“  ‘  My  dear,’  she  said,  ‘  how  beautiful  you  are.’ 

“  ‘  I  might  say  the  same  of  you,  my  laidy.’ 

“  She  blushed,  and  said,  ‘  Where  do  you  live  ? 

In  our  happiness  we  must  do  something  for  you.’ 

“  I  tohl  her,  for  the  he.arth  was  cold,  harvest  far 
off,  and  the  bread-winners  of  the  house  struck 
down. 

“  ‘  Wait  a  little,  my  dear,’  she  said ;  ‘  my  husband 
will  be  here  directly.’ 

“  ‘  I  cannot  face  a  gentleman  as  I  am,’  I  said,  and 
fled  away.  She  was  the  only  one  connected  with 
my  new  life  who  ever  saw  me  in  my  «legradation ; 
and  she  kept  her  secret. 

“  They  came  next  day,  and  I  was  dressed  out  in 
my  best,  so  that  she  scarcely  knew  me.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  with  her :  a  tall  handsome  man,  with  that 
gentle  plastic  Barty  face,  which  is  so  familiar  to  me 
now. 
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«<  She  bad  won  me,  and  I  followed  her  away.  He 
bought  my  father’s  farm,  and  the  money  be  paid  for 
the  purchase  was  enough  to  see  him  into  his  grave 
in  comfort.  1  went  with  her.  James  went  again 
into  the  deep  clay  fallows,  turning  the  treadmill  of 
this  bitter  agricultural  life.  And  I  used  to  write  to 
him  four  times  a  year,  regularly.  Was  it  not  ^ood 
of  me  ?  And  was  he  not  grateful  for  the  attention  ? 
There  was  I,  a  lady,  or  at  least  a  lady’s  maid ;  and, 
there  was  he;  missing  me  every  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  toiling  in  the  fallows.  But  I  wrote 
to  him  regularly  four  times  a  year,  and  he  was 
grateful. 

“  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  period.  They  spoilt  mo. 
For  the  first  time  and  the  last  time  in  my  life  1  was 
ar^cial,  false,  and  ungrateful  to  my  brother.  They 
were  all  as  good  as  gold,  —  I  will  say  that  for  them, 

—  but  their  words,  their  ideas,  were  nothing  but 
wind.  Among  them  words  and  party  cries  h^  got 
crystallized  into  articles  of  belief.  You  have  douot- 
len  seen  the  same  thing  among  very  different  people, 

—  Radical,  Whig,  and  Tory  alike.  But  they  Gu¬ 
ested  me  in  their  way,  and  I  grew  to  be  a  fine  lady. 
Well,  well,  I  have  lingered  long  on  the  prettiest  half 
of  my  story.  I  will  be  briefer  with  the  rest 

“  We  were  at  Dunstegan  Castle  in  Scotland,  and 
there  was  a  great  company  there.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ross-shire  were  entertaining  the  world. 
Royalty  was  there  at  one  time,  and  went  in  its  turn ; 
but  the  departure  of  Royalty  put  no  check  on  the 
festivities.  In  this  age,  with  a  democracy  creeping 
slowly  on,  I  suppose  such  a  state  of  things  will  soon 
become  impossible.  All  I  have  to  say  about  it  is, 
that  it  was  very  beautiful,  perfectly  harmless,  —  as 
&r  as  ostentation  and  extravagance  can  be  harm¬ 
less,  —  and  that  it  enriched  that  barren  and  meagre 
quarter  of  Scotland  enormously.  But  it  was  too 
exciting.  Calm  thought  was  utterly  impossible. 
There  was  no  repose.  It  was  one  succession  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  magnificent  scenes,  from  the  early  morning 
when  the  swarming  kilts  began  to  awaken  from  the 
places  where  they  lay,  and  collect  in  the  courts,  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  light  northern  night,  when  the 
latest  dancers  crept  to  rest,  to  renew  the  wild  splen¬ 
did  dissipation  the  next  day,  —  the  men  to  the  moor, 
the  women  to  the  c.arriages  and  horses,  Bie  gardens, 
and  the  river,  and  the  shore.  Every  one  was  tele 
monlee,  I  among  the  number. 

“  I  did  not  know  who  was  there  and  who  was  not. 
They  came  and  went,  swarm  after  swarm.  When  a 
cabinet  minister  or  a  foreign  prince  came,  we,  tlie 
quieter  and  higher  servants,  heard  of  it,  and  peeped 
over  banisters  to  get  a  look  at  him ;  but  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  company  we  knew  nothing.  I  was,  too,  —  my 
personal  appearance,  —  I  had  reasons  for  being,  — 
very  quiet.  I  kept  mostly  in  my  lady’s  rooms.  At 
last  came  the  Duchess  of  Ros.s-shire’s  birthday,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  great  ball  in  which  all  the  servants 
were  to  take  part. 

“I  was  intense^  delighted.  We  bilked  about  it 
for  days  before.  It  was  understood  among  us  that 
the  factor  was  to  open  the  ball  with  the  Duchess, 
and  the  Duke  with  the  housekeeper.  After  this 
there  was  to  be  an  entirely  democratic  selection  of 
partners.  Any  one  of  us  might  have  the  sublime 
chance  of  dancing  with  a  peer  of  the  realm  (and 
getting  a  wound  not  easily  healed,  —  a  bitter,  fester¬ 
ing  wound  of  discontent  and  vanity,  for  if  their  order 
understand  anything  more  than  another,  it  is  the  art 
of  making  themselves  agreeable  to  women).  We 
talked  a^ut  it ;  and,  with  our  silly  heads  half  off 
our  shoulders,  we  went  down  into  the  hall,  —  the 


tdect  group  among  the  sen’ants,  —  and  stood,  or 
sat,  in  a  bevy  together. 

“  The  gentlemen  were  wandering  about  looking 
for  partners,  but  a  quantity  of  them  were  exactly 
opposite  to  us,  and  began  to  look  at  us,  —  not  in  the 
least  inidely,  I  give  them  all  that  credit.  I  selected 
my  partner  from  among  them  at  once.  Ijord  Tul- 
ly"oram  —  young,  handsome,  good-natured,  in  the 
kilt,  and  covered  all  over  with  silver  and  caim- 
^rm  stones  —  took  mjr  fancy.  My  leet  were  pat¬ 
ting  the  floor  in  anticipation  of  the  idiotic  excite¬ 
ment  of  dancing,  and  he  looked  like  a  partner  worth 
dancing  with.  1  saw  that  he  was  coming  towards 
me,  and  I  was  ready  for  him. 

“  But  it  was  fated  that  I  was  not  to  dance  with 
him.  Another  eye  had  been  on  him  and  on  me,  and 
his  lordship  danced  with  the  still-room  maid. 

“  He  was  too  deliberate  in  his  motions.  While  he 
was  calmly  coming  across  the  hall,  with  what  is  pop¬ 
ularly  supposed  to  be  the  deliberate  stride  of  the 
native  mountaineer,  a  figure  came  between  me  and 
him  and  obscured  him,  —  the  figure  of  a  tall  man, 
in  ordina^  English  evening  dress.  This  man  said 
to  me ;  ‘  You  must  dance  with  me  first  to-night,  if  it 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  that  precious  and  never-for¬ 
gotten  talk  I  had  with  you  on  the  road  between 
Crediton  and  Exeter,  when  I  pretended  that  my 
horse  was  lame,  that  I  might  keep  pace  with  your 
dear,  weary  little  feet.  And  so  1  have  found  you  at 
last’ 

“It  was  Thomas.  Was  it  not  like  him?  You 
know  his  tongue. 

“  Well,  there  came  a  quieter  time ;  but  we  stayed 
on  there  and  he  stayed  on.  And  then  we  went  to 
another  Scotch  house ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
he  came  after  me,  and  we  were  married,  before  wit¬ 
nesses,  in  the  Scotch  way.  End  of  it  I  say.  Na 
The  end  of  it  was  that  he  left  me  before  my  boy 
was  born,  and  went  abroad  with  his  regiment.  You 
know  his  vague,  purposeless  way.  You  know  how 
he  will  never  face  facts.  You,  who  have  paid  his 
debts  so  often,  must  know  that.  When  he  got  tired 
of  me,  he  did  not  choose  to  face  the  fact  of  my  being 
his  wife.  He  left  me  to  assert  it ;  and  I  would  have 
died  in  the  workhouse  sooner  than  do  that 

“  I  went  straight  back  to  my  good  brother  and 
told  him  the  truth.  I  can  make  him  do  anything. 
I  made  him  move  up  into  Berkshire,  and  live  in 
that  cottage  outside  your  park^ates.  Why,  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  exactly.  To  be  near  him,  and  yet 
away  from  him.  To  have  the  ch.ance  of  seeing  him 
sometimes,  yet  with  a  certainty,  almost,  that  I  should 
never  see  him.  He  w.-is  faithless  to  me ;  I  knew 
that.  But  why  go  on  to  analyze  the  motives  of  a 
wronged,  angry,  and  fierce  woman,  whose  motives 
were  entirely  passionate,  and  never  reasonable.  I 
have  been  tamed  since  I  parted  with  you  in  the 
garden. 

“  I  believe  that  I  have  outlived  my  love  for  him. 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  so.  My  first  purpose  in 
coming  to  live  at  your  gates  was  a  mere  whim  of  a 
fanciful  temper.  But  we  got  there  into  utter  pov¬ 
erty,  —  into  the  deep  clay-rut  of  agricultural  life, 
from  which  there  is  no  turning.  My  soul  got  dead¬ 
ened  with  the  everlasting  weary  routine,  and  utter 
poverty  once  more  became  a  habit.  My  brother 
might  have  spoken,  and  urged  me  to  appeal  to  old 
friends ;  but  my  brother  is  one  of  that  order  which 
seldom  speaks,  except  in  blazing  ricks.  The  habit 
of  his  order  kept  him  silent. 

“  How  many  years  did  I  live  there,  bringing  up 
your  grandson  on  your  own  estate  ?  Nearly  twelve, 
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I  think.  And  my  bitter,  fierce  temper  lasted  all 
that  time.  James  and  I  passed  for  man  and  wife  for 
convenience  sake.  I  drudged  in  the  fields  with 
him,  and  we  had  a  hard  life  of  it.  My  boy  grew  in 
beauty  and  intelligence,  and  I  educated  him ;  but  I 
had  a  bitter  feud  against  the  upper  orders,  and  I  de¬ 
termined  that  he  should  not  be  in  any  way  connect- 
e<l  with  them.  In  my  darkest  hours  I  used  to  say 
that  he  should  avenge  my  wrongs  against  the  order 
which  had  wronged  me.  That  tnis  was  a  folly  mad¬ 
der  than  your  own  I  will  allow ;  but  I  was  as  mad 
as  this  once. 

“  It  was  a  weary  time,  Silcote,  —  a  dull  time.  I 
have  a  considerable  sense  of  humor,  and  I  love 
amusement.  I  had  nothing  to  amuse  me  all  that 
time,  with  one  exception.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  one  thing  which  kept  my  sense  of  humor  still 
alive,  I  might  have  gone  mad.  It  is  possible.  But 
there  was  one  object  always  before  me  which  made 
me  laugh,  which  kept  up  some  sort  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  world  I  had  left  through  my  sense  of 
humor,  which  means,- 1  take  it,  sympathy,  in  the 
main.  What  was  that  object?  Why,  I  will  tell 
you.  It  was  you  yourself:  the  dreadful  Dark  Squire 
Silcote,  who  went  swearing  and  scolding  about 
among  his  bloodhounds.  If  I  had  known,  as  I  do 
now,  how  deeply  and  shamefully  you  had  been 
abused,  I  should  have  sympathized  with  you.  But 
in  those  times  you  were  always  to  me  a  great  stand¬ 
ing  absurdity.  (Yes,  my  dear  Silcote,  you  may 
pitch  this  letter  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  but  I 
*  never  was  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  and  I  am  not  now.)” 

(Silcote  had  actually  done  that  same  thing.  But 
after  h.aving  picked  the  letter  up  again,  and  read 
the  paragraph  between  brackets,  as  above,  he  felt  ter¬ 
ribly  guilty,  and  only  said,  “  Confound  the  woman.”) 

“  Y^ou  were  then  ridiculous  to  me.  At  first,  I 
thought  you  merely  ill-conditioned;  but  watching 
you  very  closely,  and  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
you,  I  changed  my  opinion  of  yotf.  You  were  still 
ridiculous,  and  you  arc  now,  you  know,  when  in 
your  old  mood ;  but  I  begun  to  say  to  myself,  ‘  That 
man  is  not  the  mere  fantastic  ruffian  he  wishes  to  .ap¬ 
pear.’  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion.  The  peasant 
drudges  about  you  gave  you  a  good  ch.aracter,  —  a 
character  which  many  a  smooth-faced,  gentle-spoken 
man  would  be  glad  to  have.  They  told  me  of  many 
and  many  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  which 
you  h.ad  done,  and  for  which  they  in  their  way  loved 
you.  These  acts  of  kindness  were  done  in  a  brutal 
and  coarse  way,  but  they  are  used  to  brutality  and 
coarseness,  and  the  effects  of  your  good  acts,  and 
the  memor}'  of  them,  remained  behind  in  these 
peasants’  minds  long  after  the  coarse  words  with 
which  they  were  accompanied  had  died  out  in  their 
ears. 

“  So  I  studied  you,  until  I  got  in  a  smilll  degree 
to  pity  you,  and,  last  and  strangest  of  all,  to  love 
you.  I  thought  we  had  something  IW  common ;  I 
knew  not  what.  Who  can  predicate  either  quality 
or  accident  of  a  woman’s  soul,  which  traverses  so 
fantostically  all  your  well-built  average  rules  ? 
(We  are  the  only  true  radicals  ;  keep  us  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  basis,  if  you  can  manage  it  for  us.)  I  got  to 
love  you,  Silcote ;  and  got  to  trust  you. 

“  1  had  never  seen  my  husband  all  this  long  time. 
He  had  been  often  at  Sileote’s  for  a  short  time,  yet 
I  never  had  seen  him.  I  have  done  evil  by  him.  I 
might  have  reclaimed  him.  Though  he  had  thrown 
me  over,  yet  he  practic.ally  allowed  that  he  dared 
not  marry,  for  he  never,  in  his  most  prosperous 
times,  attempted  to  do  so.  I  saw  him  again  after 


twelve  years,  and  the  sight  of  him  stirred  me,  I 
cannot  say  why,  to  new  action. 

“  The  gamekeeper  roused  us  in  the  night  to  tell 
us  the  poachers  were  in  the  wood,  and  standing  in 
the  doorway  I  saw  Mm  outside  in  the  moonlight. 
My  bi-other  went  out  to  fight  for  the  game  in  which 
he  had  no  share,  —  to  fight  on  the  mere  instincts  of 
his  order  against  lawless  and  inexcusable  vagabonds. 
When  I  went  up  stairs  to  look  at  my  darling  in  his 
bed,  I  found  that  he  had  escaped  me,  and  had  gone 
also.  I  lit  a  fire,  and  sat  up  for  them,  waiting.  I 
coidd  not  pray  then,  but  I  could  think. 

“  I  could  think,  but  I  could  come  to  no  conclusion. 

I  was  not  certain  of  my  leg.al  position,  and  dreaded 
branding  my  boy  with  illegitimacy,  and  ruining  his 
life  in  that  way.  My  brother  w.os  brought  home  to 
me,  half  kllle(i  in  defending  your  game.  My  boy 
ran  back  to  me  in  the  morning,  frightened  to  death 
by  your  bloodhounds,  bruised  fearfully.;  and  then 
you  came,  and  proposed  to  make  my  noble  James, 
your  own  grandson,  groom,  p<age,  steward’s-room 
boy,  or  what  not,  out  of  your  high  and  mighty  con¬ 
descension. 

“  A  worm  will  turn,  and  I  am  not  a  worm.  I 
fear  I  gave  it  to  you  sadly.  But  I  saw  that  I  must 
either  claim  my  rank,  or  else  put  mvself  in  a  false 
position  by  staying  where  I  was.  When  you  had 
proposed  to  me  that  morning  to  make  your  heir  (for 
if  Algernon  is  not  righted,  he  is  your  heir)  a  groom, 

I  determined  to  move.  l^Iy  brother  was  ready. 
The  only  question  was  about  the  boy. 

“  I  gave  you  the  boy.  Y’ou  remember  our  inter¬ 
view  in  the  garden.  I  gave  you  the  boy,  and  you 
have  done  well  by  him.  I  have  no  complaint  to 
offer  there.  You  have  done  better  bj'  the  boy  than 
I  could  have  done  myself.  I  thank  you  for  it.  Let 
the  boy  be,  and  let  me  be,  as  we  were.  Not  a  soul 
knows  who  I  am  or  what  I  have  been,  except  your¬ 
self  and  my  brother.  Wait. 

“  My  brother.  He  is  a  soldier,  a  ten-years’  man, 
invalided  now  from  wounds  got  in  the  Crimea. 
Leave  him  alone,  until  I  tell  you  what  to  do  for  him. 
As  for  James,  let  him  go  to  Italy :  and  as  for  you, 
leave  me  here  in  peace.  I  can  part  with  him  again 
now,  for  a  time.  I  have  won  the  boy’s  love  on  a 
new  ground.  He  would  have  loved  me  by  tradition 
before;  he  loves  me  by  choice  now.  Silcote,  if 
that  motherless  boy  were  set  to  choose  a  mother 
from  all  the  women  in  England,  he  would  choose 
me,  whicli  is  something. 

“  Leave  things  as  tliey'  stand.  Le6  the  wheel  go 
full  circle.  We  arc  not  so  much  worse  off  than 
our  neighbors.  There  are  things  which  trouble  all 
the  little  Silcote  world :  I  mean  the  little  world 
which  circles  round  you  and  your  money.  Y’ou  are 
the  greatest  difficulty.  I  drea<l  setting  you  right  in 
your  lifelong  mistake,  but  I  will  have  it  done,  never¬ 
theless.  Y’’ou  cannot  gain  anythin"  by  believing  a 
lie  about  the  only  woman  you  ever  loved  :  I  say  no 
more  now;  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  smaller 
matters.  Arthur  is  in  love  with  my  cousin.  Miss 
Lee,  who  has  got  all  the  Swincombe  property,  so 
James  tells  me  (he  might  have  left  me  something,  I 
think) ;  and  Miss  Lee  will  now  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him.  Can  you  set  that  right  ?  There  arc  other 
little  troubles  whici;  yen  and  I  must  si'c  'iisc.-e 
children  have  grown  up,  while  iawe  r,e.e;!  teol.sLly 
wasting  our  lives  on  old  loves  .and  old  grievances. 
These  children  are  now  grown  up,  and  they  have 
begun  the  foolish  world-old  habit  of  falling  in  love 
with  one  another.  And  there  is  mischief  brewing 
amongst  them. 
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“  James  and  Dora  are  in  love  with  one  another. 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise ;  but  Ri'^inald,  our 
poor  nonentity,  is  in  love  with  Anne.  A  very  nice 
arran'iement  among  the  cousins,  but  for  this :  that 
Anne  is  unhappily  in  love  with  James.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  her  good  txste,  I  will  allow ;  but  it  will 
breed  desperate  mischief.  You  say  they  are  all 
children  together ;  may  be  so,  but  turn  your  mind 
towards  it.  Reginald  and  Anne  are  dangerous 
j  characters.  Reginald  I  have  studied,  Anne  I  only 
I  know  from  James.  Be  careful.  Send  James  to 
^  Itidy,  and  let  Regmald  go  with  him.  That  is  my 
;  latest  advice.  Now,  gowd  by.” 

I  Silcote  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  in  his 
;  breast  coat-pocket  “  Italy,  Italy,  Italy,  and  all  It- 
.aly  together,”  he  said.  “  James  is  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
!  Ileginald  with  him.  And  Anne  is  to  go  to  Italy.  I 
I  have  committed  myself  to  that  in  a  way,  but  she 
I  in.ay  be  stop^ied  at  Baden.  And  my  sister  has  not 
been  there  tor  a  long  time,  and  so  m.ay  bo  consid¬ 
ered  almost  due.  And  they  are  beginning  to  knock 
uo  another  dust  tliere,  and  so  FiMiigipanni  will  go 
there  if  he  can  raise  the  money ;  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Mallory  has  come  home,  —  a  sure  sign  that  there  is 
mischief  brewing.  Old  Raylock  will  get  tired  of 
I  toasting  her  old  shins  against  my  coals,  and  taking 
away  my  character  afterwards,  and  she  'll  go.  Then 
Arthur’s  health  will  give  way,  and  he  ’ll  go.  And 
then  Ml'S.  Tom  will  get  a  new  fancy  for  her  precious 
husband,  and  she  ’ll  go.  And  Tom  will  be  certainly 
quartered  in  Lombardy,  and  he  ’ll  be  there,  for  the 
confmion  of  counsel.  And  then  I  shall  get  bored, 
and  /  shall  go :  and  there  will  be  no  one  left  in 
Enghand  but  Algernon  and  Dora,  to  do  the  respecta¬ 
bilities  while  wo  are  smelling  uselessly-burnt  gun¬ 
powder.  For,  as  I  always  tried  to  hammer  into  the 
wooden  head  of  the  man  Garib.aldi,  you  will  do  no 
good  with  that  Sanlinian  monarchy.  An  Italian 
Federjvl  republic  is  the  only  chance  lor  them  :  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  that.  If  they  move,  Austria 
and  France  will  fight  over  them,  and  the  winner 
will  pick  their  bones.  And  Austria  must  win,  her 
time  has,  come.  I  may  go  and  sec  the  fight,  and 
I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  can  see  why  Dora  should  not 
come  too.  Hang  Italy  !  Am  I  never  to  have  done 
wit'll  it  ■?  ” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
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Dkcf.mbRU  had  lain  his  hand  on  the  lake  at  St. 
JLary’s,*  and  it  was  .a  sheet  of  gray  ice,  with  here 
and  thei'c  a  wisp  of  white  snow  upon  its  surface.  All 
around  the  level  lines  of  the  moorland  were  white 
against  a  gray  sky,  except  where  broken  by  the 
deep  blackish-green  of  the  Seotcli  fir  woods.  The 
beautiful  building  itself,  gene-rally  of  a  pearl  gray, 
now  looked  muddy-colored  and  dirty  amidst  the 
blazing  w’aite  cf  the  snow-drift.  Winter  had  come 
on  the  place,  in  short,  and  with  winter  breaking-up 
day,  and  for  James  and  Reginald  the  last  of  St. 
Mary’s  forever.  We  may  leave  Reginald. 

James,  with  a  glorious  career  just  opening  to 
him,  panting  and  eager  to  begin  it,  was  probably 
about  as  happy  as  any  mortal  man  ever  was  in  this 
world.  Young,  strong,  clever,  innocent,  without 
regrets,  but  living  in  a  glorified  atmosphere  of 
splendid  hopes,  I  doubt  if  the  human  imagination 
could  conceive  of  any  one  more  unutterably  happy. 
He  had  possibly  a  few  sentimental  memories  just 
now,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  mildly,  deliciously 


mournful  and  pathetic,  that  they  were  even  more 
charming  than  his  glorious,  jubilant,  half-maddening 
confidence  in  the  splendid  future  before  him. 

For  the  old  jilace,  so  new  and  yet  so  old  to  him, 
had  become  very  dear  to  him.  He  had  “  kenned 
the  biggin’  o’  it,”  as  Iiklic  Ochiltree  says.  There  he 
had  first  made  acipiaintance  with  a  very  beautiful 
and  happy  life ;  and  even  in  anticipation  of  the 
more  beautiful  life,  —  the  life  which  was  to  be  spent 
among  objects  cf  Italian  beauty,  to  which  the  dim 
wolds  of  Ilauifishire  were  cold  and  wan,  —  even 
now,  with  a  feeling  of  joy  upon  him  near  akin  to 
that  pain  which  they  call,  I  think,  prsecordial 
anxiety,  he  had  a  few  gentle  regrets  connected  with 
the  old  place,  which  balanced  his  joy  and  made  it 
bearable.  Recall,  if  you  are  not  too  old,  the  last 
time  you  were  glad ;  and  you  will  more  than  half 
do  my  work  for  me.  But  it  was  so  long  ago,  you 
say.  Still,  try  to  recall  it.  I  suspect  that  it  was  the 
diiy  you  left  school,  or  the  day  you  first  went  to 
chapel  in  your  cap  and  gown,  on  the  last  day  of 
‘your  apprenticeship. 

Impatiently  going  round  and  round  the  college, 
from  chapel  to  dormitory,  all  the  morning,  and 
talking  to  his  old  friends  who  swarmed  round  him, 
did  not  quiet  him  very  much.  He  was  to  go  the 
next  morning,  but  he  could  not  think  of  having  to 
say  good  by  to  any  of  them.  They  were  all  going, 
and  he  would,  as  he  thought,  certainly  meet  them 
again.  He  did  not  like  to  say  gooil  by  to  them, 
and  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  But  there  was  one  in  that  establishment  to 
whom  he  must  say  good  by,  for  he  knew  well  that 
he  should  see  his  face  no  more  ;  and  so,  instead  -of 
going  to  dinner  in  hall  at  one  o’clock,  he  went  to 
the  outer  lo<lge  at  the  end  of  the  grounds,  and,  sit¬ 
ting  down  in  the  warm  little  parlor,  took  his  old 
friend  Ben  Berry’s  hand  in  his,  and  looked  wistfully 
into  his  face,  saying  not  one  word. 

The  old  man  was  very  old  now :  the  clock  was 
near  stopping,  and  could  not  be  wound  up  in  this 
world.  But  the  withered,  gnarled  old  hand,  which 
James  did  not  hold,  went  feebly  up  among  the 
young  man’s  curls,  and  lingered  there  lovingly. 

“  I  knew  you ’d  come,”  he  said.  “  I  never  report-  g 
ed  you  on  earth,  but  I ’ll  report  you  in  heaven.  You 
have  been  a  good  boy  to  me.” 

James  s.at  silent. 

“  You  was  a  poor  little  boy  when  you  came,  but 
see  what  you ’ve  grown  to.  Similarly  I  ain’t  much 
to  look  at  just  now,  though  I  was  a  fine  young  man 
once.  Look  at  me,  JanieSj  and  keep  me  in  your 
mind.  If  God  gives  you  life  and  health,  you’ll  be 
like  me  one  day ;  and  after  that  again,  —  and  after 
tliat  .again  —  ” 

The  old  man  said  this  sentence  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  James  had  tact  enough  not  to  speak : 
only  to  press  the  old  fellow’s  hand.  His  feeble  old 
mind  went  on  another  tack. 

“  Listening !  Well,  yes.  You  boys  want  a  lis¬ 
tener  at  times,  and  so  do  other  folks.  But  I  never 
rejiorted  a  boy  yet  for  anything  I  heard  haphaz¬ 
ard  at  a  door,  and  I  won’t  report  her.  There  is 
nothing  dishonorable  in  a  school  porter  listening: 
but  if  he  reports  on  it,  he  gets  dishonorable,  and 
di'serves  to  lose  his  place.  I ’m  the  oldest  school 
porter  in  England,  and  I  ought  to  know  the  interna¬ 
tional  law  between  porter  and  boy,  if  any  man 
does.  And  that ’s  the  law.  And  it  extends  to  ma¬ 
trons  and  chairmen  equally.” 

James  thouglit  he  w.i.s  wandering.  “  I  start  for 
Italy  to-morrow,  Ben,”  he  said.  “  I  have  come,  — 
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for  I  must  say  it,  —  to  say  good  by.  You  have 
been  as  kind  and  as  faithful  a  iriend  as  ever  I  had ; 
and  I  thank  you  so  very,  very  much.  But  I  go  to 
Italy  to-morrow.” 

“  To  Italy  to-morrow  ?  I  am  bound  on  a  longer 
journey,  but  I  shall  be  at  my  journey’s  end  before 
you,  for  all  that  Then  good  by.  I  can’t  make 
your  face  out  clear.  But  be  good  to  your  mother 
as  you  were  to  me.  Your  mother  is  a  woman  in 
ten  thousand.  There  is  nothing  you  should  n’t  do 
for  your  mother.  Stick  to  her  through  thick  and 
thin.  A  man  never  has  a  mother  but  once,  and  sel¬ 
dom  such  a  mother  as  yours.” 

James  made  his  farewell  to  the  old  fellow  (who 
soon  died),  and  went  his  way,  believing  him  to  be 
rambling,  in  his  mind.  The  half-year’s  prizes  were 
to  be  given  away  that  afternoon  at  two  o’clock,  and 
the  County  was  coming.  He  thought  fur  the  time 
little  about  old  Berry’s  wandering. 

Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  in  a  great  barouche,  all 
alone,  dressed  in  priceless  sables,  with  the  fur  inside, 
and  shivering,  was  the  first  arrival  Silcote  in  a 
bran-new  travelling  carriage  (Anne’s),  and  four 
horses  with  scarlet  postilions,  was  so  close  after  him 
that  Silcote  had  time  to  dismount,  and  offer  his  arm 
to  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  as  he  got  down.  Sir  God¬ 
frey  bowed  and  smiled  at  this  attention,  not  in  the 
least  recognizing  his  old  enemy ;  and  Miss  Raylock, 
who  had  arrived  in  a  fly  from  the  nearest  railway 
station,  and  had  been  forced  to  get  out  of  it,  having 
recognized  the  two  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  see¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  two  old  enemies  and  studying 
human  nature,  was  stricken  motionless  in  the  snow. 

And  the  rest  of  the  County,  who  resided  close  by, 
were  there.  The  frost  had  stopped  the  hunting, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do :  and,  as  the  foolish  old 
song  says,  “  Anything  is  fun  in  the  country,”  and  so 
there  they  were  to  see  the  prizes  given  away ;  man¬ 
ners  preventing  them  from  yawning  in  each  other’s 
faces ;  sitting  about  on  the  benches,  telling  each 
other  where  they  had  dined  every  day  for  the  last 
week,  and  finding  out  from  one  another  where  thej' 
were  going  to  dine  the  next ;  good,  kiiidlj^,  intelli¬ 
gent,  honest  folks  as  ever  lived,  but  more  idiotic  in 
their  worship  of  mere  habit  than  the  Indians  who 
are  swung  on  hooks  at  a  fair,  leaving  alone  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  process  has  the  advantage  of  cheap¬ 
ness,  which  the  English  form  of  prescriptive  martyr¬ 
dom  has  not.  I  suppose  they  both,  —  as  Mr.  jfad 
Dick  in  “  David  Copperfield  ”  says,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  Aunt  Betsey,  —  “  do  it  for  pleasure.” 

Ilowever,  here  were  the  county  folks,  trying  to 
gain  a  feeble  amusement  by  seeing  the  prizes  given 
away  at  St.  Clary’s,  and  they  formed  an  important 
and  imposing  audience.  Silcote  gave  away  the 
prizes.  Each  master  in  turn  gave  aloud  the  names 
of  the  boys  under  his  charge,  and  they  were  called 
up  to  receive  them.  Silcote  did  his  work  very  well 
indeed,  giving  a  few  kindly  sensible  words,  accom¬ 
panied  in  every  instance  by  a  clever  point  or 
epigram,  to  each  of  the  boys  as  he  came  up.  He 
had  been  famous  for  neat  and  concentrated,  and  also 
sometimes  for  sharp  language  in  old  times,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  old  trick  was  not  lost 
with  80  much  else,  and  came  out  The  County 
were  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and  cleverness  of 
this  mysterious  man,  who  had  held  them  all  at  bay 
so  long. 

The  classical  boys  came  first  of  all,  and  when  they 
were  done  the  commercial  boys.  Then  the  winners 
of  French  prizes,  named  by  M.  Leroy;  then  the 
German,  named  by  M.  Meyer ;  and  then  the  Italian. 


Silcote,  rising,  once  more  said,  “  We  have  now 
only  to  ask  Signor  Frangipanni  to  name  the  win- 
ners  of  prizes  in  his  class,  and  then  we  will  proceed 
to  the  prize  of  the  day,  and  conclude  the  proceed¬ 
ings.”  He  did  not  sit  down  again  ;  he  looked  rit'ht 
and  left  steadily,  for  he  could  not  make  out  where 
Signor  Frangipanni  was  sitting,  and  he  had  a  deep 
eagerness  to  see  him.  He  would  have  liked  to 
watch  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  also,  but  that  was  im¬ 
possible. 

The  noble-looking  old  Italian  advanced  into  the  i 
middle  of  the  hall  as  the  others  had  done,  and  he  ' 
and  Silcote  looked  steadily  at  one  another  without  I 
anything  more  than  a  formal  bow.  An  interest,  in-  ■ 
tense  even  now,  and  soon  to  grow  more  intense  ■ 
still,  was  arising  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  about  ^ 
Italian  men  and  Italian  things.  And  the  Count 
knew  it,  and,  coming  once  more  into  public  after  i 
ten  years,  felt  that  he  was  showing  this  knot  of  Eds'-  ' 
lish  country  gentlemen  what  an  Italian  and  a  con¬ 
spirator  could  be  like. 

He  was  not  among  an  audience  very  keen  on  the 
object  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart,  perhaps ;  but 
the  country  gentlemen  knew  a  gentleman  when 
they  saw  one,  and  the  ladies  were  tolerably  good 
judges  of  perfect  dignity  and  perfect  grace ;  and,  as 
the  Americans  say,  were  “  excited  along  of  him." 
That  splendid-looking,  grizzle-headed  man,  so  tall, 
so  grand,  so  upright,  had  experiences  of  which  they 
coidd  know  nothing.  He  had  been  imprisoned,  had 
escaped,  had  been  hunted  and  proscribed;  had 
been  through  every  kind  of  misery  and  danger  for 
his  cause,  and  had  come  out  with  a  pure  and  un¬ 
stained  name.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire 
him.  A  buzz  went  round  the  hall,  so  loud  as  to 
give  a  pause  to  the  proceedings,  as  the  better  in¬ 
formed  told  the  less  informed  about  him.  “Fran¬ 
gipanni,  the  decemvir,  —  escape  from  Spandau,— 
cut  his  way  out  of  Rome  in  command  of  Garibaldi’s 
rearguard  ” ;  —  the  actions  of  Garibaldi,  Safli,  Maz- 
zini,  Maiiin,  and  a  dozen  others,  were  rapidly 
placed  to  his  credit,  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  re¬ 
membered.  The  impulsive  English  found  them¬ 
selves  in  possession  of  the  desire  of  their  hearts,  a 
hero,  and  he  a  Count  of  a  great  name,  and  buzzed 
so  loudly,  that  Count  Frangipanni  could  not  be  heard. 

At  this  point  Artliur  the  unaccountable,  without 
moving  from  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  by  his  father, 
with  a  somewhat  cynical  smile  on  his  very  pale 
young  face,  outraged  the  decency  of  a  head-master 
by  crying  out  suddenly  and  sharply.  “  Vive  Gai^ 
ibaldi !  ”  A  cheer  went  ringing  round  the  hall  di¬ 
rectly'.  Tories  as  they  mostly  were,  they  had  a 
cheer  for  the  purity  and  valor  of  that  one  man. 

Frangipanni  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
but  stood  stately  and  immovable,  only  bowing  once; 
when  the  noise  had  subsided  they'  heard  his  voice, 
—  clear,  strong,  and  melodious,  nearly  without  ac¬ 
cent.  He  passed  over  the  late  little  demonstration 
without  notice. 

“  My  cla^s  has  been  small,  sir,  but  I  have  been 
diligent  with  it.  Continual  diligence  in  politics  In¬ 
gots  diligence  in  everyday  matters,  and  diligence  in 
the  master  makes  diligence  in  the  pupil.  My  class 
of  five  would  get  prizes,  all  of  them,  elsewhere ;  but 
I  must  select.  I  name  Reginald  Silcote  as  gainer  of 
the  prize,  and  James  Sugden  as  proxiine.” 

The  gratified  Squire  delivered  the  prize  in  this 
instance  in  silence;  and  Arthur,  walking  swiftly 
down  to  Count  Frangipanni,  talked  eagerly  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  having  put  a  paper 
into  his  hand,  walked  back  to  his  chair,  leaving 
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Frangipanni  still  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  hall. 
They  all  wondered  why,  until  he  spoke. 

“  Our  good  head-master,”  he  said,  in  his  graceful, 
dignified  way,  “  has  put  a  labor  of  love  upon  me, 
which  I  am  proud  to  discharge,  however  unfit.  He 
says  it  is  as  a  parting  compliment  to  me,  but  what 
compliment  have  I  earned  in  so  short  a  time  ?  It 
cannot  be  that  he  trusts  this  honor  to  a  poor  e.\ile, 
because  there  are  some  so  ignoble  and  so  wretched 
here  as  to  doubt  the  nobility,  the  purity,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  his  character.  That  he  is  unpopular  ? 
No!  That  is  impossible.  I  will  not  believe  that. 
It  is  not  in  England  that  perfect  justice  and  kindness 
should  not  be  appreciated.  It  is  because  I  go  from 
England  into  the  dark  south  qloud,  to  death  or  pris¬ 
on,  that  he  gives  me  this  pleasant  commission ;  that 
is  all.  I  will  to  my  duty,  then. 

“  There  has  been  a  prize  established  here,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  these  grounds.  The  whole 
school  are  to  elect  by  ballot  the  boy  who  has  made 
himself  most  repandu,  most  popular,  during  the  year, 
and  to  send  his  name  to  the  head-master  for  ap¬ 
proval.  They  have  done  so,  and  the  head-master 
has  enthusiastically  approved  of  their  choice.  The 
name  of  the  boy  they  have  chosen  is  my  friend 
James  Sugden.” 

Three  heads  went  down ;  the  Squire’s  for  one  in¬ 
stant  ;  then  James’s,  who  had  been  a  little  idle,  and 
had  got  beyond  the  region  of  prizes,  and  was  utterly 
unprepared  for  this;  and,  lastly,  his  mother’s,  sit¬ 
ting  calmly  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  hall  unob¬ 
served,  aifd  her  head  remained  down  longest. 

James  was  brought  forward  to  receive  his  prize, 
and,  the  proceedings  being  as  good  as  over,  the  boys 
broke  loose  and  swarmed  around  him:  and  from 
his  old  and  well-tried  comrades,  down  to  the  very 
latest  comer,  there  were  none  who  had  not  kind  ac¬ 
tions  and  kind  words  of  his  to  thank  him  for  now 
and  to  remember  hereafter.  It  was  a  glorious  tri¬ 
umph,  —  such  a  triumph  as  never  comes  twice  in  a 
lifetime  except  to  statesmen  with  long  dulled  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  more  or  less  carefully^uarded  passions. 
They  may  get  hysterically  glad  in  great  successes, 
but  they  can’t  be  boys  again.  Joy  is  the  insepa¬ 
rable  accident  of  youth.  If  one  was  to  be  joyful 
now,  I  suspect  it  would  make  one  very  ill. 

They  all  crowded  out  of  the  hall  together  to¬ 
wards  the  cloisters;  the  county  folks,  the  masters, 
the  boys,  —  every  one.  James  was  congratulated 
on  all  sides,  and  having  been  utterly  tele  monte'e  all 
day  was  now  considerably  upset.  In  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  he  found  himself  alongside  of  the  matron, 
his  mother, —  to  him  only  his  friend  Mrs.  Moi^an, 
who  was  calmly  steering  her  way  through  them  all, 
with  her  gray  head  bare,  and  her  gray  shawl  droopi- 
ing  from  her  splendid  throat  over  her  handsome 
shoulders ;  he  clutched  her  arm,  and,  looking  inno¬ 
cently  into  her  quiet  eyes,  said,  passionately,  — 

“I  wish  my  mother  could  see  me  now!  I  have 
been  thinking  so  much  of  her  lately.  O,  I  wish  to 
God  she  could  see  me  now !  I  shall  never  be  so 
worthy  of  her  again.” 

And  she  bent  forward  in  the  midst  of  them  all, 
and  kissed  him  three  times  on  his  forehead,  and  said, 
“  Wsut !  wait !  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  wait !  ” 
[To  be  oontlnued.] 
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The  Star  and  Garter  tavern,  so  famous  in  the 
days  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  its  good  claret,  stood  on  the 


site  of  the  present  Carlton  Club.  Degenerating  in 
later  days  into  the  office  of  a  light  and  heat  com¬ 
pany,  and  after  that  into  a  blacking  manufactory,  it 
was  finally,  like  its  neighbor,  the  Royal  Hotel,  swept 
away  by  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  political  palace  erected  in  its  stead.  There 
were  pleasant  and  sad  memories  about  the  place. 
Many  a  flask  of  good  wine  had  been  emptied  there, 
many  a  pleasant  hour  whiled  away,  many  a  white 
cloud  of  powder,  too,  had  there  been  beaten  out  of 
wigs  by  the  thumps  of  flying  decanters,  many  a  five 
pounds’  worth  of  hair  (to  quote  a  line  from  an  old 
trial)  torn  out  of  fashionable  perukes  in  tipsy  scuffles, 
many  a  wild  rake  in  that  spot  had  been  pinned 
against  the  oak  wainscot  by  rash  swords,  and  many 
a  s|oendthrift’s  heart-blood  spilt  by  angry  thrusts 
over  the  upset  faro-table.  One  of  the  saddest  of 
these  tavern  tragedies  took  place  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  on  the  26th  of  January,  1765,  five  years  af¬ 
ter  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 

About  three  o’clock  on  the  above-named  day 
there  was  a  great  stir  and  bustle  at  the  celebrated 
Pall  Mall  tavern,  lor  the  Nottinghamshire  gentle¬ 
men,  who  met  once  a  month,  were  to  dine  there 
at  four  o’clock.  The  club  was  to  assemble  in  a 
second-floor  back  room,  looking  towards  St.  James’s 
Park.  The  drawers  (;i8  waiters  were  still  called, 
as  they  had  been  in  Shakespeare’s  time)  were 
spreading  the  snowy-white  cloth  and  bringing  up 
the  silver  and  the  glass.  The  celebrated  claret 
was  being  drawn  off  in  endless  pints  from  the  wood. 
The  joints  were  shedding  fat  tears  at  the  great 
kitchen  fire ;  the  puddings  were  bumping  at  the  pot- 
lids  ;  the  turn-spits  were  plodding  at  their  wheels ; 
the  scullions  were  getting  red  and  choleric  over  the 
frothing  phe.osants  and  hares ;  the  transparent  jellies 
and  net-worked  tarts  were  receiving  the  last  touch 
of  art  from  the  dexterous  hands  of  the  head  cook. 
The  landlord  was  in  liis  bedroom  fastening  his  best 
gold  shoe-buckles  for  the  occasion,  the  buxom  land¬ 
lady,  at  the  parlor  mirror,  was  smilingly  adding  to 
her  tremendous  top-knot  the  slightest  suspicion  ot 
powder,  while  the  bright-eyed  barmaid  was  laugh¬ 
ingly  puffing  out  with  trim  fingers  her  brightest 
breast-knot  All  was  gay  expectation  and  bustling 
excitement ;  for  the  county  club  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Nottingham  brought  good  customers  to  the  house, 
and  many  of  its  members  were  men  of  title  and  fash¬ 
ion.  Lord  Byron  to  wit,  the  great  rake  who  had 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  beautiful  actress.  Miss 
Bellamy,  —  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  the  lord  of  New- 
stead  and  half  Sherwood  Forest,  and  master  of  the 
king’s  staghounds. 

By  and  by,  the  guests  came  in  from  St  James’s 
Street,  and  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park,  from  the  Mall, 
the  Strand,  and  Spring  Gardens,  —  some  hearty 
country  gentlemen  on  horseback ;  others,  cold  and 
pinched  from  the  cumbrous  hackney-coaches  of 
those  days ;  two  or  three  in  elaborate  dress  in  sedan- 
chairs,  the  lids  of  which  were  carefully  lifted  up  by 
the  Irish  chairmen,  to  let  out  the  powdered  toupees 
and  the  gold-laced  cocked-hats. 

The  later  pictures  of  Hc^arth  (that  great  painter 
died  in  1762)  will  tell  us  how  these  gentlemen  from 
the  banks  of  the  Trent,  the  Soar,  and  the  Idle,  these 
lords  of  the  light  grass-lands  and  rich  loamy  furrows 
round  Nottingham,  Newark,  Retford,  and  Mansfield, 
were  apparelled.  Let  us  observe  their  collarless 
deep-cufifed  coats,  spotted  with  gold  strawberries, 
and  embroidered  down  the  seams  and  outside  pock¬ 
ets,  or  of  light  and  gay  colors,  as  pink  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  their  deep-flapped  tamboured  and  laced  waist- 
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coats,  their  frilled  shirts  and  fine  ruffles,  their 
knee-breeches,  their  gold  and  diamond  buckles. 
Remark  their  powdered  wigs,  their  laecd  hats,  and, 
above  all,  their  swords,  —  those  dangerous  arbi¬ 
trators  in  after-dinner  differences,  when  tlic  claret 
goes  down  faster  and  faster. 

The  guests,  laughing  and  chatting,  are  bowed  in, 
and  bowed  up  stairs,  and  bowed  into  their  club- 
room.  Lord  liyron,  a  passionate  and  rather  vindic¬ 
tive  man,  b  conspicuous  among  them  in  plea.sant 
conversation  with  his  neighlior  and  kinsman,  Mr. 
AVilliam  Chaworth,  of  Anneslcy  Hall.  Tlie  land¬ 
lord  announces  dinner,  and  a  long  train  of  drawers 
appear  with  the  dishes.  At  that  pleasant  signal  the 
gentlemen  hang  up  their  cocked-hats  on  the  wains¬ 
cot  pegs,  while  some  unbuckle  their  swonls,  and 
hang  them  up  abo.  Iilr.  John  Hewett,  the  chair¬ 
man  and  toast-master  of  the  evening,  takes,  of  course, 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  presides  at  the  chief  joint. 
Near  him,  on  the  right  hand,  is  Sir  Thomas  Willough¬ 
by,  and,  in  the  oriler  we  give  them,  Mr.  Frederick 
Montague,  Mr.  John  Sherwin,  Mr.  Francis  Moly- 
neux,  and  last,  on  that  side  of  the  table.  Lord  iiy- 
ron.  On  the  other  side,  ^Ir.  William  Chaworth, 
Mr.  Geor^  Douston,  Mr.  Charles  Mcllish  (  junior), 
and  Sir  Robert  Rurdett,  —  in  all,  including  the 
Chairman,  ten  guests. 

The  talk  at  dinner  is  country  gentlemen’s  talk,  — 
the  last  assizes  and  the  alisurd  behavior  of  the  Ibi'e- 
man  of  the  grand  jury;  the  tremendous  break  away 
with  the  fo.x-hounds  from  the  Pilgrim  Oak  at  the 
gate  of  Newstead,  all  through  Sherwood  w.astes, 
past  Robin  Hood’s  Stable,  through  the  dells  of  the 
Lock,  round  to  Kirby  Crags,  by  Robin  Hood’s  Chair, 
far  across  the  Nottinghamshire  heaths,  and  woods, 
and  valleys,  till  all  but  Byron,  and  Chaworth,  and 
a  few  more  had  been  tailed  off.  Then  the  conver¬ 
sation  veers  to  politics,  and  the  danger  or  otherwise 
of  the  new  Stamp  Act  lor  the  American  colonies; 
the  possibility  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  oust¬ 
ing  the  Right  Honorable  George  Grenville,  and  the 
probable  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Colonel  Barry  in 
such  an  emergency. 

The  fish  chases  out  the  soup,  the  meat  the  fish, 
the  game  the  meat,  and  the  cheese  the  game.  The 
conversation  becomes  universal,  the  young  drawers 
on  the  stairs  hear  with  awe  the  din  and  cheerful 
jangle  of  the  voices,  catching,  as  the  door  opens, 
scraps  of  sjiorting  talk,  praises  of  Garrick,  counter- 
prabes  of  B.irry,  eulogies  of  Miss  Bellamy,  and 
counteiMSulogies  of  charming  iliss  Pope.  The  grave 
and  bland  landlord,  who,  with  the  white  damask 
napkin  over  his  left  wrist,  has,  from  the  side¬ 
board  hitherto  directed  the  drawers,  now  the  cloth 
is  drawn,  loops  the  bell-rope  to  the  toast-master’s 
chair,  bows,  adjusts  the  great  japanned  screen,  backs 
himself  out,  and  closes  the  door  behind  him.  'riic 
Nottinghamshire  gentlemen  gather  round  their  clar¬ 
et  ;  one  fat  bon-vivant  takes  off  his  wig  for  greater 
comfort,  hangs  it  on  a  hat-peg  beside  the  swords, 
and  now  sits,  with  his  glossy  bald  head,  which,  in 
the  light  of  the  great  red  logs  that  glow  in  the  gen¬ 
erous  firejilace,  glows  like  an  enonr.ous  oranjjc. 

All  is  good-humored  gnyety  and  conviviality,  a 
gCK)d  humor  not  likely  to  be  interrupted,  for  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  club  to  break  up  at  seven,  when  the  reck¬ 
oning  and  a  final  bottle  are  brought  in,  probably  to 
give  Lord  Byron  time  to  get  down  to  the  House  oi' 
Ixirds,  and  other  membei's  time  to  join  in  the  debate 
in  the  Commons,  to  go  and  see  Garnck,  or  to  visit 
Ranelagh.  Very  soon  after  seven  the  gentlemen 
will  push  back  theii'  chairs,  put  on  their  three-cor¬ 


nered  hats  and  scarlet  roqiielaures,  buckle  on  their 
swords,  and  wish  each  other  good  night  The 
squires  tell  their  old  sporting  stories  with  great  en¬ 
joyment, —  how  they  breasted  a  park  paling,  how 
they  were  nearly  drowned  fording  the  Trent  after  a 
thaw  ;  how  they  tired  three  horses  the  day  the  hunt  i 
swept  on  into  Yorkshire,  and  only  Lord  Byron,  Mr. 
Chaworth,  and  themselves  were  at  the  finish. 

About  the  time  the  drawer  brings  in  the  reckon¬ 
ing  and  the  final  bottle,  Mr.  Hewett,  the  chairman, 
starts  a  certain  hobby  of  his,  aliout  the  best  means 
of  preserving  game  in  the  present  state  of  the  game 
laws ;  whieli,  as  he  afterwards  naively  said,  '•  hail 
very  often  produced  agreeable  conversation.”  Tim 
talk  round  the  table,  particularly  at  the  Lord  Byron 
and  Chaworth  end,  has  latterly  been  a  little  hot  and 
wrangling,  and  Mr.  Hewett  prudently  tries  to 
change  the  subject. 

This  is  an  age,  remember,  in  which  gentlemen  .are 
apt  to  have  difFerences.  That  dangerous  and  de¬ 
testable  habit  of  wearing  swords  in  daily  life  leads 
too  often  to  sudden  and  deadly  arbitrations  without 
waiting  for  jury  or  judge.  Those  swords,  hanging 
in  their  gilt  and  silver  sheaths  from  the  waiii.icot 
pegs  behind  the  chairs,  are  only^too  jirompt  servants 
in  after-ilinner  disputes  at  taverns.  There  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  about  this  which  is  piipiant  to  high-sjiirited  men. 
Courage  and  cowai'diee  are  unmasked  at  once  in 
these  disputes ;  no  waiting  Ibr  damages,  no  e.xplain- 
ing  away  in  new.spa))er  eorre.sjxmdenees.  Tlie  .sword 
settles  all.  Tlie  bully  has  to  be  repressed,  the  chol¬ 
eric  man’s  honor  vindicated.  Jlen  now  “draw” 
for  anything  or  nothing, —  to  vindicate  IMiss  Bel¬ 
lamy’s  virtue,  to  settle  a  dispute  aliout  the  color  of 
an  opera-dancer’s  eyes.  If  an  important  card  be 
missed  from  the  green  table,  “  draw.”  If  a  man 
take  the  wall  of  you,  “  draw.”  If  a  rival  beau  jostle 
your  sedan-chair  with  his,  “draw.”  If  iv  fellow  hi.-is 
in  the  pit  of  a  the.atre  when  you  ajiplaud,  “  draw.” 
If  a  gentleman  with  too  much  wine  in  his  head  reel 
against  you  in  tlie  piazzas,  “  draw.”  It  is  the  cow¬ 
ard  and  the  pliila<oplier  who  alone  “  witli-draw,”aml 
get  sneered  at  and  desjiised  accordingly  ;  for  jiiiblic 
opinion  is  with  the  duellist,  and  every  one  is  ready 
to  fight. 

'To  return  to  the  table.  Mr.  Hewitt  proposes,  sen¬ 
sibly  enough,  that  the  wisest  way  of  preserving  game 
would  be  to  make  it  by  law  the  property  of  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  stealing  of  a  pheasant 
would  then  rank  with  the  stealing  of  a  fowl,  belli 
alike  having  cost  the  landlonl  trouble  and  money  in 
the  rearing  and  guarding,  and  by  no  niean.s  to  be 
ranked  as  mere  wild,  passing,  fugitive  creatures,  free 
as  moles,  rats,  and  owls,  for  all  to  shoot  and  trap, 
ilr.  Hewett’s  subject  is  unlucky,  for  the  conversa¬ 
tion  soon  wandere  from  tlieoretical  reforms  to  actual 
facts,  and  to  the  question  of  severity  or  iioii-.-everity 
against  poachei-s  and  other  ti'espa.ssers. 

All  had  been  jollity  and  good  humor  at  the  chair¬ 
man’s  end  of  the  table  as  yet ;  but  now  voices  get 
louder,  and  more  boisterous  and  self-.asserting.  The 
discussion  is  whether  game  increases  more  when  neg¬ 
lected,  or  when  preserved  with  severity.  Lord 
Byron,  who  is  capricious,  self-willed,  and  violent  in 
his  opinions,  is  heterodo.x  on  the.se  matter.^.  He  a.s- 
serts,  talking  over  and  across  his  adversary’s  voice, 
th.at  the  true  and  only  way  to  liave  abundant  game 
is  to  tc.kc  no  care  of  it  at  all.  Let  partridges  avoid 
nets  if  they  can,  and  pheasants  evade  the  sulphur- 
smoke  of  the  Nottingham  weaver ;  let  hares  ctioo.se 
their  own  forms,  and  seek  their  fijod  where  they 
find  it  best.  He  had  tried  it  at  Newstead,  and  it 
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answered ;  for  be  had  always  more  game  than  Hr. 
Chaworth  or  any  of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Chaworth 
insists  that  the  only  way  to  get  plenty  of  game  is  to 
rt‘pr('s.s  poachers  and  all  uiupialified  persons. 

''As  a  proof  of  this,”  he  now  says,  “  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  and  myself  have  more  game  in  five  of  our 
acres  than  Ix)rd  Bvron  has  in  all  his  manors.” 

Loril  Byron  reddens  at  this,  and  proposes  an 
inst.ant  bet  of  one  hundred  guineas  that  the  ease  is 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Chaworth,  with  an  irritating  Laugh,  calls  for 
pen.  ink,  and  paper,  quick,  to  reduce  the  wager  to 
^rriting,  as  he.wislies  to  take  it  up.  Mr.  Slierwin 
laughs,  and  declares  such'  a  bet  can  never  be 
decided.  No  bet  is  laid,  and  the  conversation  is 

resumed. 

Mr.  Chaworth  presses  the  case  in  a  w.ay  galling  to 
a  man  of  Byron’s  vain  and  pa.ssionate  nature.  He 
saj's,  — 

“  Were  it  not  for  my  care  and  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley's  being  severe.  Lord  Byron  would  not  liave  a 
hare  on  his  estate.” 

Lord  Byron,  paler  now,  and  with  a  cold  dew  on 
his  upper  lip,  asks,  sneeringly, — 

“  Sedlcy’s  manors  V  AVhere  arc  these  manors  of 
Sir  Cliarles  Sedley?” 

3lr.  Ch.aworth  replies,  “Bucknel,  Nutthall,  and 
Bill  well.” 

“  Bulwell  ?  ” 

Mr.  Chav.'orth  saj’s  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  a 
deputation  for  the  lordship  of  Bulwclltown. 

Lord  Byron  replies,  that  deputations  arc  li.ablc  to 
be  recalled  at  any  time,  and  says,  angrily,  “  Bulwell 
Park  is  mine.” 

ilr.  Chaworth  rejoins  hotly,  “  Sir  Cliarles  Sedley 
has  a  manor  in  Nutthall,  and  one  of  his  ancestors 
bought  it  out  of  my  familj’.  If  you  want  any  fur¬ 
ther  information  about  Sir  Charles  Sedlcy’s  manors, 
he  lives  at  ^Ir.  Cooper’s,  in  Dean  Street,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  able  to  give  you  satisfaction ;  and  as  to  i 
myself,  your  lordship  knows  where  to  find  me,  —  in 
Berkeley  How.”  • 

Mr.  llcwett,  who  is  rather  deaf,  did  not  hear  the 
conversation  until  the  bet  roused  him,  and  has  now 
relapsed  into  conversation  with  his  right-hand  man. 
Jlr.  Sherwin  wakes  up  at  these  sharp  and  threaten¬ 
ing  words.  What  witch,  what  imp  of  mischief,  has 
on  a  sudden  blown  the  soft  summer  breeze  into  a 
winter  hurricane  ?  The  club  is  now  as  silent  as  if 
the  lightning  of  flashing  swords  had  suddenly  glanced 
across  the  lattice.  Those  rash  and  hasty  words  of 
Mr.  Cliaworth,  provoked  by  the  Irritability  and  ar¬ 
rogance  of  Ixird  Byron  about  such  a  silly  trifle,  were 
little  short  of  a  challenge.  Lord  Byron  glances  sul¬ 
lenly  behind  him  at  his  sword  as  it  hangs  from  un¬ 
der  iiis  three-cornered  hat ;  but  no  more  is  said  on 
the  dangerous  subject. 

Nothing  comes  of  it.  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Cha¬ 
worth,  it  is  true,  do  not  talk  together  again ;  but 
they  chat  to  the  people  near  them,  and  all  is  again 
joviality  and  good  humor.  When  Mr.  Chaworth 
paid  the  club  reckoning,  as  is  his  general  practice, 
Mr.  James  Fynmore,  the  master  of  the  tavern,  ob¬ 
serves  him  to  be  a  littlp  flurried ;  for,  in  writing,  he 
made  a  small  mistake.  'Xlie  book  has  lines  ruled  in 
chocks,  and  against  e.ach  member  present  an  O  is 
pl.aced ;  but  if  absent,  five  shillings  is  set  down.  He 
places  five  shillings  against  Lord  Byron’s  name ; 
but  Mr.  Fynmore  observing  to  him  that  his  lord- 
ship  is  present,  he  corrects  his  mistake.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  after  eight,  Chaworth,  having  paid  his  own 
reckoning,  went  out,  and  is  followed  by  Mr.  Dous- 


tou,  who  entei-s  into  discourse  with  him  at  the  head 
of  tl;o  stairs.  Mr.  Chaworth  asks  him  particularly 
if  he  attended  to  the  conversation  between  himself 
and  Lord  Byron,  and  if  he  thinks  he  (Chaworth) 
had  been  short  in  what  he  said  on  the  subject  ? 
To  which  Mr.  Houston  answers :  “  No ;  you  went 
rather  too  far  upon  so  trifling  an  occasion ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  Lord  Byron  or  the  company  will 
think  any  moi-e  about  it.” 

Alter  a  little  ordinary  discourse  they  parted  ;  ^Ir. 
Houston  returned  to  the  company,  and  Mr.  Cha¬ 
worth  turned  to  go  down  stairs.  But  just  as  Mr. 
Houston  entered  the  door  he  met  Lord  Jlyron  com¬ 
ing  out,  and  they  p.asscd  —  as  there  was  a  large 
scieen  covering  the  door  —  without  knowing  each 
other.  In  the  mean  time,  Ixird  Byron,  moody,  hav¬ 
ing  probably  watched  Mr.  Chaworth  leave  the  room 
without  his  hat,  found  that  gentleman  on  the  land¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  low  thick  voice,  and  with 
eyes  that  did  not  meet  Byron’s,  said,  meaningly,  — 

“  Has  your  lonlship  any  commands  for  me  V  ” 

Lord  Byron  replied,  considering  this  a  second 
challenge  :  “  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  a  word  with 
you  in  private.” 

Mr.  Chaworth  said  :  “  The  stairs  arc  not  a  proper 
plaee ;  and,  if  you  please,  my  lord,  we  will  go  into  a 
room.” 

They  descended  to  the  first  landing,  and  there 
both  called  several  times  for  a  waiter  from  below,  to 
show  them  an  empty  room.  The  waiter  came,  and 
mechanically  threw  open  the  green-baize  door  of  a 
back  room  on  the  right  hand  side  (No.  7),  a  d.ark 
cheerless  room,  with  a  few  red  coals  smouldering  in 
the  fireplace.  Placing  on  the  table  the  rushlight  he 
had  in  his  own  candlestick,  he  shut  the  outer  door, 
and  left  the  two  gentlemen  together  with  the  true 
sang-froid  of  his  profession.  Lord  Byron  entered 
the  dim  room  first,  and  as  they  stood  together  by  the 
low  (ire,  asked  Mr.  Chaworth,  with  smothered  rage,  — 

“  How  am  I  to  take  those  wonls  you  used  above, 
—  as  an  intended  affront  from  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
or  youi'self  ?” 

Mr.  Chaworth  answered  proudly :  “  Your  lordship 
may  take  them  .as  you  please,  either  as  an  affront  or 
not,  and  I  imagine  this  room  is  as  fit  a  place  as  any 
other  to  decide  the  affair  in.” 

Then  turning  round,  Mr.  Chaworth  stepped  to  the 
door  and  slipped  the  brass  bolt  under  the  lock.  Just 
at  that  moment.  Lord  Byron,  moving  out  from  the 
table  to  a  small  open  part  of  the  room  free  of  furni¬ 
ture,  and  about  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  broad, 
cried,  “  Draw,  draw  !  ”  and  looking  round,  Mr.  Cha¬ 
worth  saw  his  lonlship’s  sword  already  half  drawn. 
Knowing  the  impetuous  and  passionate  nature  of  the 
man,  he  whipped  out  his  own  sword,  and  presenting 
the  keen  point  (he  was  a  stronger  man  and  a  more 
accomplished  swordsman  than  his  adversary),  made 
the  first  thrust,  which  pierced  Lord  Byron’s  waist¬ 
coat  and  shirt  and  glanced  over  his  ribs,  then  he  made 
a  second  quicker  lunge  which  Lonl  Byron  parried. 
Lord  Byron  now  finding  himself  with  his  back  to  the 
table,  and  the  light  shifted  to  the  right  hand,  Mr. 
Chaworth,  feeling  his  sword  impeded  by  his  first 
thrust,  believing  he  had  mortally  wounded  I.,ord 
Byron,  tried  to  close  with  him  in  order  to  disarm 
him;  upon  which  I.iord  BjTon  shortened  his  arm 
and  run  him  through  on  the  left  side,  in  spite  of  all 
Mr.  Chaworth’s  attempts  to  turn  the  point  or  parry 
it  with  his  left  hand.  Mr.  Chaworth  saw  the  sword 
enter  his  body,  and  felt  a  pain  deep  through  his 
back.  He  then  laid  hold  of  the  gripe  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron’s  sword,  and  disarming  his  lordship,  expressed 
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hIs  hope  he  was  not  dangerously  wounded,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  his  left  hand  to  his  own  side 
and  drawing  it  back  streaming  with  blood. 

Lord  Byron  said,  “I  am  afraid  I  have  killed 
you.” 

Mr.  Chaworth  replied,  “  I  am  wounded,”  and  un¬ 
bolted  the  door,  while  Ix>rd  Byron,  expressing  his 
sorrow,  rang  the  bell  twice  sharply,  for  assistance. 
As  he  supported  Mr.  Chaworth  to  an  elbow-chair 
by  the  fire,  Lord  Byron  said,  — 

'  “  You  may  thank  yourself  for  what  has  happened, 
as  you  were  the  aggressor.  I  suppose  you  took  me 
for  a  coward ;  but  1  hope  now  you  will  allow  that  I 
have  behaved  with  as  much  courage  as  any  man  in 
the  kingdom.” 

Mr.  Chaworth  replied  faintly :  “  My  lord,  all  I 
have  to  sa^  is,  you  have  behaved  like  a  gentleman.” 

In  the  interval,  John  Edwanls,  the  waiter,  who, 
while  waiting  at  the  bar  for  a  bottle  of  claret  for 
the  Nottingham  club,  had  been  called  by  the  two 
unhappy  men  to  show  them  into  an  empty  room, 
had  brought  up  the  wine,  drawn  the  cork,  and  was 
decanting  it.  On  hearing  the  bell,  he  ran  down 
stairs,  found  that  the  bell  nad  been  answered,  and 
saw  his  master  wringing  his  hands,  and  exclaiming  : 
“  Lord  Byron  has  wounded  Mr.  Chaworth.”  lie 
then  ran  up  and  ahirmed  the  club,  who  instantly 
hurried  down  and  found  Mr.  Chaworth  with  his  legs 
on  a  chair,  and  leaning  his  head  against  Mr.  Dous- 
ton. 

John  Gothrop,  the  waiter  who  answered  the  bell, 
found,  to  his  horror.  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth 
standing  with  their  backs  to  the  fire.  Lord  Byron's 
left  anu  round  Mr.  Chaworth’s  waist,  and  his  sword 
in  his  right  hand,  the  point  turned  to  the  ground, 
Mr.  Chaworth  with  his  right  arm  on  Ixird  Byron’s 
shoulder,  and  his  sword  raised  in  his  left  hand. 
Lord  Byron  called  to  him  to  take  his  sword,  and  call 
up  his  master. 

When  Fynmore  came  up,  Mr.  Chaworth  said : 
“  Here,  James,  take  my  sword ;  I  have  disarmed 
him.”  Fynmore  then  said  to  Lord  Byron,  taking 
hold  of  his  sword,  “  Pray,  my  lord,  give  me  your 
sword.  Lord  Byron  surrendered  it  a  little  reluc¬ 
tantly  ;  Fynmore  took  the  two  swords  down  stairs, 
laid  them  upon  a  table,  and  sent  at  once  for  Mr. 
C»sar  Hawkins,  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  day. 
When  he  came,  a  little  after  eight  o’clock,  he  found 
Mr.  Chaworth  sitting  with  his  waistcoat  partly  un¬ 
buttoned,  his  shirt  bloody,  and  his  right  hand  pressing 
his  wound.  The  sword  had  gone  clean  through  the 
body,  and  out  at  the  back.  Mr.  Chaworth  said,  “  I 
believe  I  have  received  a  mortal  wound  ;  for  I  feel 
a  peculiar  kind  of  faintness  or  sinking,  and  have  a 
sensation  of  stretching  and  swelling  in  my  belly  that 
makes  me  think  1  bleed  internally.” 

The  company  then  left  Mr.  Chaworth  with  his 
own  servant  and  Mr.  Hawkins ;  and  Lord  Byron 
retired  to  a  room  down  stairs.  Mr.  Chaworth,  then 
thinking  that  he  should  not  live  five  minutes,  and 
wishing  earnestly  to  see  Mr.  Levinz,  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Hewett  took  Mr.  Willoughby  on  his  coach  to  fetch 
Mr.  Levinz  from  Kensington-Gore,  where  his  resi¬ 
dence  was;  but  Mr.  Levinz  was  dining  with  the 
Duke  of  Leeds.  Mr.  Chaworth  was  at  first  unwill¬ 
ing  to  be  moved  until  he  had  seen  Mr.  Levinz, 
thinking  that  the  jolting  would  increase  the  inter¬ 
nal  bleeding,  and  accelerate  his  death.  Subse¬ 
quently,  however,  feeling  stronger,  he  was  removed 
to  his  own  house  in  Berkeley  Row,  at  about  ten 
o’clock  that  night 

Before '  being  removed  he  said  he  forgave  Lord 


Byron,  and  hoped  the  world  would  forgive  him  too  • 
and  he  said  earnestly,  two  or  three  times,  that 
pained  and  distressed  as  he  then  was,  he  would 
rather  be  in  his  present  situation  than  live  under  the 
mislbrtune  of  having  killed  another  person.  He 
declared  there  h.ad  been  nothing  between  him  and 
Lord  Byron  that  might  not  have  been  easily  made 
up.  He  then  asked,  with  generous  anxietj',  about 
the  mortal  wound  which  he  believed  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  adversary. 

Mr.  Robert  Adair,  a  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Addington, 
Mr.  Chaworth’s  own  physician,  also  attended  the  | 
dying  man,  but  failed  to  afford  him  any  relief,  j 
When  Mr.  Levinz  came  into  the  bedehanilier,  Mr.  I 
Chaworth  pressed  his  hand  an<l  desired  him  to  send  ^ 
for  a  lawyer  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  wanted  to 
make  a  new  will,  and  believed  he  should  be  dead 
before  morning.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Levinz,  almost 
broken-hearted,  going  out  into  the  anteroom,  told 
Mr.  Ciesar  Hawkins,  Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Hewett,  and  | 
Mr.  Willoughby,  that  he  was  totally  deprived  of  rec-  j 
ollection,  and  could  not  remember  any  lawyer  near. 
Mr.  Hawkins  mentioned  Mr.  Partington,  a  ni.in  of  j 
character,  and  he  was  sent  for.  While  ilr.  Parting-  i 
ton  was  preparing  the  will  in  the  anteroom,  the  I 
other  gentlemen  having  gone  down  stairs,  Jlr.  Le-  j 
vinz  again  went  to  the  l^edside  to  hear  how  the  un-  ! 
fortunate  affair  had  happened.  After  the  will  was  j 
executed  and  the  friends  had  returned  to  the  bed-  ! 
room,  Mr.  Levinz,  in  great  distress,  said  to  the  dpng  | 
man,  — 

“  Dear  Bill,  for  God’s  sake  how  was  this  ?  AVas  ' 
it  fair  V  ”  Mr.  Chaworth’s  head  was  at  the  moment  j 
turned  from  Mr.  Levinz ;  but  on  that  (question  he 
turned,  said  something  indistinctly,  and  seemed  to 
shrink  his  head  in  the  pillow.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
peated  the  story,  and  exclaimed  twice,  — 

“  Good  God,  that  I  could  be  such  a  tool  as  to  fight 
in  the  dark  !  ” 

Meaning  that  he  regretted  having  sacrificed  bis 
superiority  as  a  sword.sman.  In  a  light  and  open  j 
room  he  would  probably  have  disarmed  his  antag-  I 
onist  at  once.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  Loid  ; 
Byron  intended  fighting  when  they  entered  the  | 
room  together,  till  he  thought  he  had  him  at  an  ad-  < 
vantiige.  “  lie  died  as  a  man  of  honor ;  but  he 
thought  Lord  Byron  had  done  himself  no  good  by 
it.”  Several  times  in  the  night,  on  being  pressed  to  ^ 
relate  how  the  affair  began  above  stairs,  Mr.  Cha¬ 
worth  always  answered,  —  ! 

“  It  is-  a  long  story,  and  it  is  troublesome  to  me  to  : 
talk.  They  will  tell  you,  —  Mr.  Douston  will  tell  i 
you.” 

For  about  an  hour  after  the  will  was  signed  and 
sealed,  and  the  statement  was  taken  down  by  hir. 
Partington,  Mr.  Chaworth  appeared  amazingly  com-  ' 
posed  ;  but  about  four  he  fell  into  “  vast  tortures.” 
lie  was  never  again  free  from  pain,  but  warm  fo¬ 
mentations  relieved  him  somewhat.  After  giving  i 
directions  for  his  funeral,  he  died  about  nine  in  the  ' 
morning.  | 

On  Mr.  Cmsar  Hawkins  examining  the  body,  he  .* 
found  that  Lord  Byron’s  sword  had  entered  one  inch  ! 
to  the  left  of  the  navel  and  passed  obliquely,  com¬ 
ing  out  six  inches  higher  in  the  back.  It  hail  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  lower  part  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
blood  had  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  left  lung. 

Some  time  after  this  unhappy  affair  —  the  coro¬ 
ner  having  found  him  guilty  of  murder  —  Lord  By¬ 
ron  surrendered  himself  to  be  tried  by  his  peers, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  the  ISth  of  April, 
about  half  an  hour  after  nine  in  the  morning, 
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his  lordship,  escorted  by  portions  of  the  Horse  and 
Foot  Guards,  and  attended  by  the  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor,  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  another  gentle¬ 
man,  was  brought  in  a  coach  by  the  New  Road, 
Southwark,  to  a  court  erected  in  Westminster  Hall. 
The  peers  stood  uncovered  while  the  king’s  commis¬ 
sion  was  read  appointing  the  Earl  of  Northington 
the  temporary  lord  high  steward.  The  Garter  and 
the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  with  three 
reverences,  presented  the  white  start’  to  the  Earl  of 
Northington,  who  then  took  his  seat,  with  bows  to 
the  throne,  in  an  arm-chair  placed  on  the  uppermost 
step  but  one  of  the  throne.  The  sergeant-at-arms 
then  made  the  usual  proclamation  in  old  Norman 
French  :  “  Oyez !  oyez  !  oyez  !  ” 

IVilliam  Lord  Byron  was  brought  to  the  bar  by 
the  deputy-governor  of  the  Tower.  The  gentleman 
jailer  carried  the  a.xe  bei'ore  him,  and  stood  during 
the  trial  on  the  prisoner’s  left  hand  with  the  axe’s 
edge  turned  from  him.  The  prisoner  made  three 
reverences  when  he  came  to  the  bar,  and  knelt. 
On  leave  being  given  him  to  rise,  he  rose  and 
bowed,  first  to  the  lord  high  steward  and  then  to  the 
lords ;  these  compliments  were  graciously  returned. 

When  the  clerk  of  tlie  crown  cried,  “  How  say 
you,  IVilliam  Lord  Byron,  are  you  guilty  of  the  fel¬ 
ony  and  murder  whereof  you  stand  indicted,  or  not 
guilty  ?  ” 

Lord  Bjtou  replied,  “  Not  guilty,  my  lords.” 

The  clerk  said,  “  Cul-prit,”  which  means,  “  Qu’il 
parait  ”  (may  it  appear  so). 

The  trial  being  resumed,  the  solicitor-general,  in 
his  speech,  held  that  it  was  murder,  if,  after  a  quar¬ 
rel,  the  aggressor  has  had  time  to  cool  and  deliberate, 
and  acts  from  malice  and  premeditation.  In  that 
case,  whatever  motive  actuated  him,  whether  some 
secret  grudge  or  an  imaginary  necessity  of  vindicat¬ 
ing  his  honor,  of  satisfying  the  world  of  his  cour¬ 
age,  or  any  other  latent  cause,  he  is  no  object  for 
the  benignity  of  the  law.  After  this.  Lord  By¬ 
ron,  who  declined  examining  any  witnesses  on 
his  own  behalf,  told  their  lonlships  that  what  he 
had  to  offer  in  his  own  vindication  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  to  writing,  and  now  begged  that  it  might  be 
read  by  the  clerk,  as  he  found  his  own  voice,  con¬ 
sidering  his  present  situation,  would  not  be  heard. 
His  speech  was  accordingly  read  by  the  clerk,  in  a 
very  audible  and  distinct  manner,  and  contained 
an  exact  detail  of  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
melancholy  affair  between  him  and  Mr.  Chaworth. 
He  said  he  declined  entering  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Mr.  Chaworth’s  behavior,  further  than 
was  necessary  for  his  own  defence  ;  and  expressed 
his  deep  and  unfeigned  sorrow  at  the  event. 
iHc  added :  “  Our  fighting  could  not  be  very  reg¬ 
ular,  circumstanced  as  it  was  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
some  considerations,  my  own  mind  does  not  charge 
me  with  the  least  unfairness.  In  such  a  case,  your 
lordships  will  no  doubt  have  some  consideration  for 
human  weakness  and  passion,  always  influenced  and 
inflamed  in  some  degree  by  the  customs  of  the  world. 
And  though  I  am  persuaded  no  compassion  can  ob¬ 
struct  your  impartial  justice,  yet  I  trust  that  you  will 
incline  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  it  and  administer  it 
according  to  law,  in  mercy.  I  am  told,  my  lords, 
that  it  has  been  held  by  the  greatest  authorities  in 
the  land,  that  if  contumelious  words,  and  still  more, 

I  presume,  if  contemptuous  words  of  challenge,  have 
bwn  given  by  one  man  to  another,  and,  before  they 
are  cooled,  either  bids  the  other  draw  his  sword,  and 
death  ensues  after  mutual  pa.sses,  the  fact  of  that 
case  will  not  amount  to  murder.”  Begging  their 


lordships  to  acquit  him  of  all  malice,  and  to  consider 
him  an  unhappy,  innocent,  but  unfortunate  man,  the 
prisoner  concluded  in  these  words,  — 

■  “  My  lords,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.  I  am  in 
your  lordships’  judgment,  and  shall  expect  your  sen¬ 
tence,  whether  for  life  or  death,  with  all  the  submis¬ 
sion  that  is  due  to  the  noblest  and  most  equitable 
court  of  judicature  in  the  world.” 

The  prisoner  being  then  removed,  after  an  ad¬ 
journment  to  the  House,  the  p)eers  one  by  one,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Lord  George  Vernon,  the  youngest, 
gave  their  verdict  to  the  lord  high  steward,  who 
stood  uncovered ;  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  York 
speaking  last.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  voted 
Lord  Byron  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  four  de¬ 
clared  him  not  guilty  generally ;  and  as,  by  an  old 
statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  peers  are,  in  all  cases 
where  clergy  is  allowed,  to  be  dismissed  without 
burning  in  tlie  hand,  loss  of  Inheritance,  or  corruj)- 
tion  of  blood,  his  lordship  was  immediately  dismissed 
on  paying  his  fees. 

The  counsel  for  his  lordship  were  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Charles  Yorke  and  Alexander  Wedderbiim,  Es(}. ; 
the  attorney,  Mr.  Potts.  Against  his  lordship,  were 
the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Ser¬ 
geant  Glyn,  Mr.  Stone,  ]llr.  Cornwall ;  and  as  at¬ 
torney,  Mr.  Joynes. 

After  this  glorious  but  stultifying  assertion  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  privileges  and  the  right  of  manslaughter, 
the  lord  high  steward  rose  uncovered,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  kneeling,  presented 
him  with  the  white  staff  of  office,  which  he  broke 
in  two,  and  then  dissolved  the  commission.  Advan¬ 
cing  to  the  woolpack,  he  said :  “  Is  it  your  lordsliips’ 
pleasure  to  adjourn  to  the  chamber  of  parliament '!  ” 

The  lords  replied,  “  Ay,  ay  ” ;  and  the  House 
was  then  adjourned. 

That  same  evening  when  Mr.  Chaworth’s  lacer¬ 
ated  and  pierced  body  was  lying  on  the  plumed  bed 
behind  the  grand  damask  curtains, — far  away  out 
in  the  quiet  moonlight,  in  the  Newstead  pastures 
and  in  the  lonely  Annesley  meadows,  the  large-eyed 
hares  were  gambolling,  unconscious  of  the  mischief 
they  had  caused,  and  the  partridges  (birds  that 
ought  to  be  crimson-feathered,  considering  the  brave 
men’s  blood  they  have  so  long  been  the  means  of 
shedding)  were  calling  each  other  plaintively  from 
the  stubbles,  careless  of  their  lord’s  sorrows  and 
their  master’s  deatli. 

But  was  Ix)rd  Byron  really  guilty  in  the  matter 
of  this  duel  ’?  We  think  the  fight  was  by  no  means 
a  premeditated  one.  There  had  been  some  old  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  men,  about  private  mat¬ 
ters.  At  the  club  dinner,  if  Lord  B3rron’s  manner 
were  taunting,  Mr.  Chaworth’s  was  distinctly  threat¬ 
ening.  The  final  words  of  the  latter  amounted  to  a 
public  challenge,  for  he  considered  Lord  Byron  had 
given  him  the  lie  about  Sir  Charles  Sedley’s  manors. 
When  he  grew  cold.  Lord  Byron  grew  hot  He 
evidently  regretted  what  he  had  said ;  but,  seeing 
Lord  Byron  follow  him,  he  probably  thought  that  he 
came  to  settle  the  difi’erence.  Lord  Byron,  seeing 
him  waiting  there,  perhaps  thought  he  was  waiting 
for  him,  and  he  proposed  retiring  to  an  empty  room. 
There,  I^ord  Byron  certainly  drew  his  sword  rather 
abruptly ;  but  his  sullen  vindictiveness  brooked  no 
delay.  It  w;is  never  supposed  that  he  planned  an 
assiuisin’s  treacherous  thrust.  Mr.  Chaworth  lunged 
first,  and  thought  he  had  killed  his  man  ;  asking,  was 
he  wounded  ?  The  question  is,  did  Lord  Byron  un¬ 
fairly  take  advantage  of  the  moment’s  lull,  during 
Mr.  Chaworth’s  inquiry,  to  kill  his  adversary  ’?  The 
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dying  man  did  not  accuse  him  of  this,  but  rather  of 
his  having  in  the  first  place  revengefully  urged  him 
(for  a  few  hasty  words)  to  the  fatid  duel.  ^Ir.  Cha- 
worth’s  chief  regret  seems  to  have  been  in  fighting 
by  the  light  of  a  tarthing  candle,  and  thus  sacrificing 
his  skill  in  fencing. 

^  Lord  BjTon,  it  is  certain,  left  Westminster  Hall 
with  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his  forehead.  A  mys¬ 
terious  and  indelible  stain  was  on  his  escutcheon. 
The  “  macaroni  ”  and  the  world  of  fashion  somehow 
shunned  him,  a  whisper  of  suspicion  followed  him 
wherever  he  went;  a  suspicion  that  could  not  be 
resolved  into  words  of  foul  play  and  unfair  advan¬ 
tage.  The  peers  had  acquitted  him;  the  world 
regarded  him  as  condemned,  and  tacitly  treated  him 
as  a  criminal,  lie  retired  into  Nottinghamshire, 
and  became  a  sullen,  gloomy,  morose  man.  His 
passions  grew  more  inveterate  ;  he  changed  into  a 
halfi^'razcd,  revengeful,  brooding  misanthrope :  a 
wicked  Timon  of  Athens.  No  stories  about  “  the 
wicked  lord  ”  were  thought  too  wild  and  monstrous. 
He  always  went  armed,  as  if  dreading  secret  ene¬ 
mies. 

On  one  occasion,  he  is  said  in  a  rage  to  have 
thrown  his  wife  into  the  lake  in  front  of  the  abbey, 
from  which  she  was  rescued  by  the  gardener ;  who 
then  thrashed  her  savage  husband.  Another  time, 
he  is  said  to  have  shot  his  coachman  for  disobeying 
orders,  and  to  have  thrown  the  bleeding  body  into 
the  coach  where  Lady  Byron  was  seated,  and  driven 
her  home  himself.  Onee,  when  his  neighbor.  Admi¬ 
ral  Sir  Borlase  AVarren,  one  of  his  old  naval  friends, 
came  to  dine  with  him,  pistols  are  said  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  table  beside  the  knives  and  forks,  as 
parts  of  the  regular  table  furniture,  and  as  likely 
to  be  needed.  These  stories  are,  of  course,  mere 
country  people’s  exaggerations  of  petty  acts  of  pas¬ 
sion  ;  but  they  show  how  much  the  proud,  wicked 
lord  was  dreaded  and  hated  by  the  villagei-s  round 
the  forest.  This  at  least  is  certain,  —  that  the  way¬ 
ward,  unhappy  man  separated  from  his  wife,  drove 
away  nearly  all  his  servants,  and  created  a  mourn- 
.  ful  solitude  around  himself. 

Enraged  at  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  heir,  who 
died  )'oung,  he  let  the  abbey  fall  into  ruin,  cut  down 
all  the  family  oaks  to  pav  his  debts,  and  sold  the  val¬ 
uable  mineral  propbrty  m  Rochdale.  He  had  been, 
in  youth,  a  lieutenant  under  Admiral  Bolchen.  His 
only  amusement,  in  age,  consisted  in  sham-fights  on 
the  lake,  between  two  “  baby  forts  ”  he  had  built 
on  the  shore,  and  a  little  vessel  he  ha<l  brought  on 
wheels  from  some  port  on  the  eastern  eoa«t.  Heed¬ 
less  of  what  might  happen  after  his  death,  and  un¬ 
able  to  cut  off  the  entail,  he  never  mentioned  his 
grand-nephew  but  as  “  the  little  boy  who  lived  at 
Aberdeen.” 

At  war  with  the  human  race,  the  wicked  lord,  in 
“  austere  and  savage  seclusion,”  took  refuge  in  the 
love  of  animals.  He  tamed  an  immense  number  of 
crickets,  whom  he  allowed  to  crawl  over  him,  and 
corrected,  when  too  familiar,  with  a  wisp  of  straw. 
When  their  patron  and  protector  tlied,  there  is  a 
tradition,  according  to  Washington  Irving,  that  they 
packed  up,  bag  and  baggage,  and  left  the  abbey  to¬ 
gether  for  “  fresh  fields  and  p.istures  new,”  flocking 
across  the  courts,  corridors,  ami  cloisters  in  all  di¬ 
rections. 

Tlie  Byrons  came  in  with  the  Comiueror,  and 
stood  well  all  through  English  history.  One  ances¬ 
tor  at  Horeston  Castle,  in  Derbyshire,  was  ho.stage 
for  the  Coeur  de  Lion’s  ransom ;  another  fought  by 
the  side  of  Henry  the  Fifth  in  France ;  a  third  rode 


at  Bosworth  t^ainst  the  fierce  Crookback ;  a  fourth 
was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  ill-fated  mar¬ 
riage  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  brother,  Prince  Arthur- 
a  fifth,  “  Sir  John  Byron  the  little,  with  the  great 
beard,”  whose  ghost  still  haunts  the  corridors  of 
Newstead,  was  rewarded  with  Nowstead  at  the  dis¬ 
solution  and  tearing  to  pieces  of  the  monasteries.  Sir 
Nicholas  BjTon  defended  Chester,  and  fought  pas¬ 
sionately  at  Edgehill.  At  the  battle  of  Newbury 
there  were  seven  cavalier  brother  Byrons  fighting 
against  the  Puritan  flag.  Another  Lord  Byron  was 
gi-oom  of  the  bedchamber  to  stupid  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  and  married  three  times,  —  first,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater;  second,  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Portland ;  third,  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Berkeley,  of  Stratton,  from  the  last  of  whom  the 
great  poet  was  descended. 

AVhen  the  old  lord  died,  in  his  miserable  self-made 
solitude,  in  1708,  Newstead  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  jioet,  then  eleven  years  of  age,  living, 
with  his  mother,  in  humble  lodgings  in  Aberdeen. 
His  father  Wixs  the  profligate  and  abasdoned  .son  of 
that  brave  old  sailor,  the  brother  of  the  duellist,  — 
“  Foul  AVeather  Jack,”  whose  voyages  and  adven¬ 
tures  are  well  known.  The  bad  son  had  been  dis¬ 
carded  by  his  father.  He  then  seduced  the  Jlar- 
ehioness  of  Carmarthen,  was  divorced  from  her,  and 
broke  her  heart.  lie  afterwards  married  the  poet’s 
mother,  Aliss  Gordon,  whose  fortune  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  ho  siiuandered  in  two  years,  and  then 
deserted  her. 

Tom  Moore  tells  a  simple  but  striking  anecdote 
of  the  arrival  of  the  short,  fat,  intemperate  mother 
and  the  little  lame  boy,  handsome  and  bright-eved, 
at  the  Newstead  toll-bar  to  take  possession,  iirs. 
Byron,  affecting  ignorance,  asked  the  toll-keeper’s 
wife  to  whom  the  seat  among  the  woods  belonged. 
She  w:i3  answered  that  the  owner  of  it.  Lord  Byron, 
had  been  some  months  dead. 

“  And  who  is  the  ne.\t  heir  ?  ”  asked  the  proud 
and  happy  mother. 

“  They  say,”  replied  the  old  woman,  “  that  he  is 
a  little  boy  wlio  lives  at  Aberdeen.” 

“  And  this  is  the  bairn,  bless  him !  ”  c.xclaiined 
the  nurse,  no  longer  able  to  keej)  the  secret,  and 
covering  with  kisses  the  young  lord  who  was  seated 
on  her  lap. 

One  of  Byron’s  favorite  haunts  was  “  T!ic  Devil’s 
AA'ood,”  —  a  gloomy  grove  of  larches,  jdanted  by  the 
wicked  lord  before  the  duel,  and  ornamented  with 
leaden  statues  of  fauns  (called  devils  by  the  country 
people),  and  ilark  green  with  mould.  In  his  fare¬ 
well  visit  to  the  grove,  when  he  sohl  Newstead  to 
Colonel  AA’ildiuan,  his  old  Harrow  school  ehuni,  he 
came  here  with  his  sister,  and  carved  their  joint 
names  on  an  elm. 

It  was  while  home  at  Newstead  for  tlie  Harrow 
vacation  that  tins  boy  jioet,  then  only  fifteen,  fell  in 
love  witli  Mary  Chaworth,  a  beautiful  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen.  Their  trysting-pl'.iee  was  a  gate  that  joined 
the  Newstead  grounds  to  those  of  Aiinesley  Hall. 
Mary’s  mother  encouraged  his  visits ;  for  the  feud 
had  ceaseib  tlie  fatal  bloodshed  had  been  forgotten, 
and  the  marriage  would  have  joined  two  nolile  es¬ 
tates.  Soon  after  Byron  rctaniod  to  sehool.  the  girl 
(at  an  impressible  age)  fell  in  love  with  Mr.  ^.lus- 
ters,  a  young  stalwart  fox-hunter,  whom  she  firet 
saw,  from  the  roof  of  the  hall,  dashing  through  the 
park  at  the  head  of  all  the  riders  :  when  Byron  re¬ 
turned  home,  she  was  engaged  to  him.  They  part¬ 
ed  (it  is  told  in  that  e'lef-d’oeiivrc  of  love-poems, 
The  Dream)  on  a  hill  near  Annesley,  the  Lost  of  a 
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long  promontory  of  upland  that  advances  into  the 
valley  of  Newstead,  and  close  to  a  ring  of  trees  that 
was  long  a  landmark  to  Nottinghamshire;  then, 
taking  a  long  last  look  at  Annesley,  Byron  spurred 
his  horse  homeward  like  a  madman.  Tliat  ring  of 
trees  Jack  Musters  afterwards  cut  down  in  a  jetJous 
pet  with  his  (as  it  was  reported)  ill-used  wife. 

Poor  Mary  Chaworth !  her  marriage  was  for  from 
happy.  Her  rough  hard-riding  husband,  the  first 
irentlemen  hunstman  of  his  day  (famous  for  his  tre¬ 
mendous  fight  with  Asheton  Smith  when  at  Eton), 
was  (Irving  says)  harsh  and  neglectful.  He  seldom 
came  to  Annesley ;  disliking  the  poetical  immortal¬ 
ity  that  Byron  had  conferred  on  his  wife,  and  lived 
at  a  house  near  Nottingham.  This  was  set  on  fire 
during  a  Luddite  riot;  Mrs.  Musters,  a  delicate 
woman,  escaping  into  the  shrubbery  on  that  cold 
wet  night,  half  naked.  Her  fragile  constitution 
never  recovered  this  shock,  and  her  mind  ultimate¬ 
ly  gave  way. 

The  bitterness  of  that  early  disappointment  By¬ 
ron  never  forgot.  Long  after  hb  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage,  he  wrote,  — 

“My  M.  A.  C.,  alas  !  Why  do  I  say  myf  Our 
union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had 
been  shed  by  our  fathers ;  it  would  have  joined 
lands  broad  and  rich ;  it  would  have  joined  at  least 
one  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill  matched  in 
years;  and  —  and  —  and  —  what  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  !  ” 
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BOOK  III.  — CHAPTER  X. 

PAUL  WARD. 

The  autumn  tints  were  rich  and  beautiful  upon 
the  Kent  woods,  and  nowhere  more  rich  or  more 
beautiful  than  in  Sir  Thomas  Boldero’s  domain. 
The  soft  grass  beneath  the  noble  beeches  was 
strewn  with  the  russet  leaves  a  little  earlier  than 
usual  that  year,  and  somewhat  more  plentifully,  for 
the  storm  had  shaken  them  down,  and  had  even  rent 
away  a  branch  here  and  there  from  some  of  the  less 
sturdy  trees.  And  then  the  forester  made  his  in¬ 
spection,  and  the  fallen  branches  were  removed, 
and  duly  cut  and  housed  for  winter  firewood,  and 
it  chanced  that  the  hitherto  forgotten  log  on  which 
George  Dalla-s  had  sat  one  spring  morning  was  car¬ 
ried  away  with  them. 

Clare  Carruthers  missed  it  from  its  accustomed 
place  as  she  rode  down  the  glade  which  she  still 
loved,  though  it  had  a  painful  association  for  her 
now.  Every  day  her  eyes  had  rested  on  the  rugged 
log,  and  every  day  she  had  turned  them  away  with 
a  sigh.  To-day  it  was  there  no  longer,  and  its  ab¬ 
sence  was  a  relief.  She  reined  Sir  Lancelot  up  for 
a  moment,  and  looked  at  the  vacant  space.  The 
earth  lay  bare  and  brown  where  the  log  had  been ; 
there  was  no  grass  there. 

“  It  won’t  be  hidden  until  the  spring,”  she  thought, 
impatiently.  “  I  wish  —  I  wish  I  could  forget  the 
place  in  which  I  saw  him  first !  I  wish  I  could  for¬ 
get  that  I  ever  had  seen  him  !  ” 

Then  she  turned  her  head  away  with  an  effort 
and  a  sigh,  and  rode  on. 

Clare  was  going  over  from  the  Sycamores  to  Poyn- 
mgs.  She  had  occasion  to  see  the  housekeeper, 
started  early,  and,  .as  usual,  unattended,  save  by 
Cesar,  who  bounded  along,  now  by  the  side  of  Sir 


Lancelot,  anon  a  considerable  way  in  advance,  do¬ 
ing  the  distance  twice  over,  after  the  fashion  of 
dogs,  and  evidently  compassionating  the  leisurely 
pace  to  which  his  equine  friend  and  comrade  was 
condemned. 

The  months  which  had  elapsed  since  her  inauspi¬ 
cious  meeting  among  the  beeches  with  Paul  Ward 
had  had  much  inquietude  and  mysterious  trouble 
in  them  for  the  girt  whose  graces  they  had  but  ri¬ 
pened  and  perfected,  on  whose  fair  lace  they  had 
impressed  a  premature  but  very  beautiful  thought¬ 
fulness. 

To  one  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  carefully 
shielded  from  evil,  living  in  so  pure  and  calm  an 
atmosphere  of  home,  and  yet  around  whom  the  in¬ 
evitable  solitude  of  orphanhood  dwelt,  the  presence 
of  a  secret  cause  of  sorrow,  doubt,  perplexity,  was 
in  itself  a  burden  grievous  to  be  borne.  Clare 
could  not  help  dwelling  perpetually  on  the  only 
mystery  which  had  ever  come  into  her  tranquil  con¬ 
ventional  life,  and  the  more  she  shrank  from  the 
contemplation,  the  more  it  pressed  itself  upon  her. 
Sometimes,  for  days  and  weeks  together,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  it  would  be  vague  and  formless,  then 
it  would  take  shape  again  and  substance,  and  thrill 
her  with  fresh  horror,  distract  her  with  new  per¬ 
plexity.  Sometimes  she  would  address  herself  with 
Jill  the  force  of  her  intelligence  to  this  mysterious 
remembrance,  she  would  arrange  the  circumstances 
in  order  and  question  them,  and  then  she  would 
turn  away  from  the  investigation  cold  and  trem¬ 
bling,  with  all  the  terrible  conviction  of  the  first 
moment  of  revelation  forcibly  restored. 

The  dreadful  truth  haunted  her.  When  Sir 
Thomas  Boldero  a.sked  her  ladyship  if  there  was 
any  news  in  the  Times  each  morning,  (for  the  Syca¬ 
mores  was  governed  by  other  laws  than  those  which 
ruled  Poynings,  and  Lady  Boldero,  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  jwlitics  after  her  preserves  and  her  linen- 
presses,  always  read  the  papers  first,)  Clare  had 
listened  with  horrid  sickening  fear  for  many  and 
many  a  day.  But  suspense  of  this  sort  cannot  last 
in  its  first  vitality,  and  it  had  lessened,  but  it  was 
not  wholly  dead  even  yet.  One  subject  of  specula¬ 
tion  frequently  occupied  her.  Had  he  seen  the 
warning  she  had  ventured  to  send  him  ?  No,  she 
would  sometimes  say  to  herself,  decisively,  no,  he 
had  not  seen  it.  His  safety  must  have  been  other¬ 
wise  secured ;  if  he  had  seen  it,  he  would  know  that 
the  terrible  truth  was  known  to  her,  and  he  would 
never  have  dared  to  recall  himself  to  her  memory. 
For  he  did  so  recall  himself,  and  this  was  the  most 
terrible  part  of  it  all  for  Clare.  On  the  first  day 
of  each  month  she  received  the  current  number 
of  77ie  Piccadilly,  and  there  was  always  written  on 
the  fly-leaf,  “  From  Paul  Ward.”  No,  her  attempt 
had  failed ;  such  madness,  such  audacity,  could  not 
otherwise  be  accounted  for. 

For  some  time  Cltire  had  not  looked  at  the  books 
which  reached  her  with  this  terribly  significant  im¬ 
print.  She  had  not  destroyed  them,  but  she  had 
put  them  away  out  of  her  sight.  One  day,  after 
her  cousin’s  marriage,  and  when  her  thoughts  —  for¬ 
cibly  distracted  for  some  time  by  the  preparations, 
the  hospitalities,  and  the  rejoicings  attendant  on 
that  event  —  had  flown  back  to  the  subject  which 
had  such  tormenting  attraction  for  her,  a  sudden 
impulse  of  utter  incredulity  seized  her.  Nothing 
was  changed  in  the  facts,  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stapees ;  &it  Clare  laid  aside  reason  under  the  sud¬ 
denly  exerted  power  of  feeling,  and  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Paul  Ward  had  murdered  the  unknown 
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man  in  whose  company  he  had  been,  and  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  been  murdered. 

“  /  won’t  believe  it  I  1  don’t  believe  it !  ” 

These  words  have  often  been  uttured  by  the  hu¬ 
man  will,  when  tortured  by  the  terrible  impotence 
of  human  despair,  as  unreasonably,  as  obstinately, 

I  as  Clare  Carruthers  spoke  them,  and  with  infinitely 
more  sudering  implied  in  the  inevitable  reaction. 
But  they  can  selilom  have  brought  greater  relief. 
A  generous,  reckless  impulse  of  youth,  partly 
against  the  b^rrible  knowledge  of  evil,  partly  against 
her  own  suffering,  which  wearied  and  oppressed  her 
spirit,  —  distant,  vague,  even  chimerical,  as  she  told 
herself  it  was,  animated  her  resolution.  She  rose, 
and  stretched  her  amis  out,  and  shook  her  golden 
head,  as  though  she  discarded  a  baleful  vision  by  a 
strong  act  of  her  will. 

“  I  shall  never  see  him  again,”  she  thought.  “  I 
shall  never  know  his  fate,  unless,  indeed,  he  be¬ 
comes  famous,  and  the  voice  of  his  renown  reaches 
me.  I  shall  never  know  the  truth  of  this  dreadful 
story ;  but,  strong  as  the  evidence  is,  I  never  will 
believe  it  more.  Never!  never!” 

Clare  Carruthers  was  too  young,  too  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sad  science  of  self-examination,  too 
candidly  persuadable  by  the  natural  abhorrence  of 
youth  for  grief,  to  ask  herself  how  much  of  this  res¬ 
olution  came  from  the  gradual  influence  of  time, 
—  how  much  from  the  longing  she  felt  to  escape 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  the  first  misery  she 
had  ever  known.  The  impulse,  the  resolution,  had 
come  to  her,  with  her  first  waking  thoughts,  one 
glorious  morning  in  the  early  autumn,  —  the  morn¬ 
ing  which  saw  George  Dallas  and  his  uncle  arrive 
at  Hamburg,  and  witnessed  Mr.  Carruthers’s  recep¬ 
tion  of  his  step-son.  This  resolution  she  never 
abandoned.  That  day  she  had  taken  the  books  out 
of  their  hiding-place,  and  had  set  herself  to  read  the 
serial  story  which  she  knew  was  written  by  him. 
Something  of  his  mind,  something  of  his  disposition, 
would  thus  reveal  itself  to  her.  It  was  strange  that 
he  remembered  to  send  her  the  books  so  punct¬ 
ually,  but  that  might  mean  nothing ;  they  might  be 
sent  by  the  publisher,  by  his  order.  He  might  have 
forgotten  her  existence  by  this  time.  Clare  Car¬ 
ruthers  was  sensible,  and  not  vain,  and  she  saw  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  simple  politeness  in  the  circum¬ 
stance. 

So  she  read  the  serial  novel,  and  thought  over  it ; 
but  it  revealed  nothing  to  her.  There  was  one  de¬ 
scription,  indeed,  which  reminded  her,  vaguely,  of 
Mrs.  Carruthers,  as  she  had  been  before  her  illness, 
as  Clare  remembered  her,  when  she  had  first  seen 
her,  years  ago.  Clare  liked  the  story.  She  was 
not  enthusiastically  delighted  with  it.  A  change 
which  her  newly-formed  resolution  to  believe  him 
innocent,  to  chase  from  her  all  that  had  tormented 
her,  could  never  undo,  had  passed  upon  Clare, 
since  her  girlish  imagination  had  been  ready  to  ex¬ 
alt  Paul  Ward,  “  the  author,”  Paul  Ward,  “  the  art¬ 
ist,”  as  she  called  him,  with  all  the  reverence  her 
innocent  heart  accorded  to  such  designations,  into 
a  hero ;  she  had  less  impulse  in  her  now  ;  she  had 
suffered,  in  her  silent,  unsuspected  way,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  enthusiasm,  except 
that  of  religion.  But  she  discerned  in  the  story 
something  which  made  her  reason  second  her  rcso- 
1  lutlon.  And  from  that  day  Clare  grieved  no  more. 

I  She  waited,  she  did  not  know  for  what ;  she  hoped, 

[  she  did  not  know  why  ;  she  was  pensive,  but  not 
i  unhappy.  She  was  very  young,  very  innocent, 
very  trustful ;  and  the  story  of  the  mu^cr  was  six 


months  old.  So  was  that  of  the  meeting,  and  that 
of  the  myrtle-sprig;  and  all  three  were  growing 
vague. 

The  young  girl’s  thoughts  were  very  busy  as  she 
iwle  from  the  Sycamores  to  Poynings,  but  not  ex¬ 
clusively  with  Paul  Ward. 

Her  life  pre.sented  itself  in  a  more  serious  aspect 
to  her  then  than  it  had  ever  before  worn.  All 
things  seemed  changed.  Her  uncle’s  letters  to  her 
had  undergone  a  strange  alteration.  He  wrote  now 
to  her  as  to  one  whom  he  trusted,  to  whom  he 
looked  for  aid,  on  whom  he  purposed  to  impose  a 
responsible  duty.  The  pompousness  of  Mr.  Caim- 
thers’s  nature  was  absolutely  inseparable  from  his 
style  of  writinrf  as  from  his  manner  of  speech,  but 
the  matter  of  his  letters  atoned  for  their  faults  of  I 
manner.  He  wrote  with  such  anxious  affection  of  i 
his  wife,  he  wrote  with  such  kindly  interest  of  Mr. 
Dallas,  the  hitherto  proscribed  step-son,  whose  name 
Clare  had  never  heard  pronounced  by  his  lips  or  in 
his  presence.  Above  all,  he  seemed  to  expect  very 
much  from  Clare.  Evidently  her  life  was  not  to  be 
empty  of  interest  for  the  future,  if  responsibility 
could  fill  it ;  for  Clare  was  to  be  entrusted  with  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  Mrs.  Carruthers’s 
comfort,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  very  anxious  to 
get  back  to  England,  to  Poynings,  and  to  Clare  1 
The  girl  learned  this  with  inexpressible  gladness, 
but  some  surprise.  She  was  wholly  unaware  of  | 
the  feelings  with  which  Mrs.  Carruthers  had  re-  I 
garded  her,  and  the  intentions  of  maternal  c.are  .and 
tenderness  which  she  had  formed,  —  feelings  she  had  ' 
hidden.  Intentions  she  had  abandoned  from  motives  j 
of  prudence,  founded  on  her  thorough  comprehen-  ' 
sion  of  the  besetting  weakness  of  her  husband’s 
character. 

Clare  had  not  the  word  of  the  enigma,  and  it 
puzzled  her.  But  it  delighted  her  also.  Instinc¬ 
tively  she  felt  there  was  something  of  Miirk  Felton’s 
doing  in  this.  He  had  impressed  her  as  favorably 
as  she  hiid  impressed  him.  She  had  recognized  his 
passession  of  the  two  great  qualities,  feeling  and  in¬ 
telligence,  and  her  own  kindred  endowments  had 
answered  to  them  at  once. 

Was  she  going  to  be  happy  and  useful  ?  Was 
she  going  to  be  something  more  than  the  rich  Miss 
Carruthers,  the  heiress  of  Poynings,  who  had  every 
luxury  life  could  supply  except  that  of  feeling  her¬ 
self  of  active  individual  importance  to  any  living 
creature  ?  Was  Poynings  going  to  be  as  pleasant 
as  the  Sycamores,  and  lor  a  more  worthy  reason? 
Clare  felt  in  her  honest  young  heart  that  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Sycamores  consisted  principally  in  the 
fact  that  the  uncle  who  inhabited  that  abode  was 
never  in  her  way,  whereas  the  uncle  who  ruled  at 
Poynings  was  generally  otherwise,  and  unple.i.sant 
It  was  very  ungrateful  of  her  to  feel  this ;  but  she 
did  feel  it.  Was  all  this  going  to  be  altered  ?  Was 
she  going  to  have  the  sort  of  feeling  that  might  have 
been  hers  if  she  had  not  been  the  heiress  of  Poynings, 
but  the  real,  own  daughter  of  a  kind  lady,  who  new- 
ed  and  would  accept  all  her  girlish  love  and  eager,  if 
unskilful,  care  ?  It  mu.st  be  so,  Clare  thought,  now 
Mrs.  Carruthers  had  her  son  with  her,  and  she  no 
longer  felt  that  there  was  injustice  done  to  her,  for 
which  Clare  was  made  the  reason  or  the  pretext,  she 
would  allow  her  to  be  all  she  had  always  desired  to 
be. 

How  much  uselessness,  unreality,  weariness,  fell 
away  from  Clare  Carruthers  as  she  rode  on,  the 
beautiful  healthful  color  rising  higher  in  her  cheeks 
as  the  glad  thoughts,  the  vague,  sweet,  unselfish 
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hopes  of  the  future,  expanded  in  her  young  heart 
She  would  tell  Mrs.  Carruthers  some  day  when  she 
\ras  quite  well,  when  there  should  be  no  longer  any 
danger  of  doing  her  harm  by  the  rerelation,  about 
the  mystery  which  had  caused  her  so  much  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  then,  when  there  should  be  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  between  them,  she  would  tell  her  how  she  had 
discovered  that  she,  too,  was  acquainted  with  Paul 
Ward. 

Clare  had  never  speculated  seriously  upon  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  illness.  Her  first  convic¬ 
tions  were,  that  it  had  originated  in  some  trouble 
about  her  son.  The  old  housekeeper’s  manner,  the 
removal  of  the  portrait,  had  sufficed  fur  Clare. 
This  was  a  sacred  sorrow,  sacred  from  Clare’s  curi¬ 
osity,  even  in  her  thoughts.  And  now  it  was  at  an 
end,  probably  thanks  to  Mark  Felton ;  but,  at  all 
events,  it  was  q^uite  over.  In  the  time  to  come,  that 
future  which  Clare’s  fancy  was  painting  so  brightly, 
as  her  horse  carried  her  swiftly  over  the  familiar 
road,  Mrs.  Carruthers  might  even  love  her  well 
enough  to  tell  her  the  story  of  the  past,  and  what 
that  terrible  grief  had  been. 

“  I  am  to  take  Thomas  up  to  town  with  me,  Mrs. 
Brookes,  and  I  only  wish  you  were  coming  too,” 
said  Clare  to  the  housekeeper  at  Poynings,  as  a  con¬ 
cluding  item  of  the  budget  of  news  she  had  to  tell. 
Clare  was  in  high  spirits  by  this  time.  Mrs.  Brookes 
was  much  more  friendly  than  usual  to  the  young 
lady,  whom  she,  too,  had  always  regarded  with  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  almost  dislike,  as  the. enemy  of  George. 

“I  am  better  here.  Miss  Carruthers,”  said  Mrs. 
Brookes.  “  I  dare  say  there  won’t  be  much  delay 
in  London,  —  for  Mrs.  Carruthers  and  master,  I 
mean.  You  ’ll  stay  awhile  with  Mrs.  Stanhope,  be¬ 
like?” 

“0  dear  no,  —  I  certainly  shall  not,”  replied 
Clare,  with  the  prettiest  air  of  importance.  “I 
shall  come  down  with  my  uncle  and  aunt.  My 
uncle  says  we  are  to  come  as  soon  as  the  doctors  will 
l«t  us  go.” 

“And  Mr.  Felton,  also,  you  say.  Miss  Carru- 
thers?” 

“Yes,  and  Mr.  Dallas.  How  delighted  I  am, 
Mrs.  Brookes,  —  how  delighted  you  must  be.”  The 
girl’s  face  flushed  deeply.  She  was  all  glowing 
with  the  generous  ardor  of  her  feelings.  She  had 
taken  off  her  hat,  and  was  standing’  before  the  open 
window  in  the  morning-room,  her  habit  gathered 
up  in  one  hand,  her  slight  figure  trembling,  her 
beautiful  face  radiant. 

“  I  am  sure  it  has  been  almost  as  hard  for  you  as 
for  his  mother.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  it 
before.  Nurse  Ellen,” —  it  was  the  first  time  Clare 
had  ever  called  the  old  woman  by  this  name, — 
“  because  —  because  I  knew  nothing,  —  no  one  ever 
told  me  anything,  and  I  must  have  seemed  to  blame 
my  uncle.  But,  indeed,  it  pained  me  very  much, 
and  now — now  I  am  so  happy !  ” 

Bright  swift  tears  sparkled  in  her  golden-brown 
eyes.  She  dashed  them  away,  and,  taking  the  old 
woman’s  hands  in  hers,  she  said,  with  girlish  arch¬ 
ness, — 

“  You  must  not  hate  me  any  more.  Nurse  Ellen, 
for  ‘  Master  George  ’  and  I  are  going  to  be  very 
good  friends.” 

“  Hate  you,  my  dear  young  lady !  ”  said  Mrs. 
Brookes,  who  was  too  old  to  blush  externally,  but 
who  certainly  felt  like  blushing.  “  How  can  you 
have  such,  fancies  ?  Who  could  hate  you  ?  ” 

“  You,  —  you  dear,  fidthful  old  thing !  But  it ’s 


all  right  now;  and.  Nurse  Ellen,” she  said  seriously, 
“  I  am  sure  we  owe  all  this  happy  change  to  Mr. 
Felton.  The  moment  I  saw  that  man,  I  felt  he  had 
come  to  do  good.  By  the  by,  my  uncle  tells  me 
there  is  no  news  of  Mr.  Felton’s  son  yet.  I  suppose 
you  never  saw  him,  nurse  ?  ” 

“  La,  bless  you,  no,  my  dear.  I  never  saw  his 
falAier  till  the  day  he  came  here.  Mr.  Arthur  was 
born  in  America.” 

“  Did  he  ever  come  to  England  before  ?  Did 
Mrs.  Carruthers  ever  see  him  ?  ” 

“Never.  He  told  his  father  he  would  see  his 
aunt  the  first  thing  he  did,  and  he  never  came  anigh 
the  place.  I  doubt  he ’s  a  black  sheep.  Miss  Car¬ 
ruthers.” 

“  I  hope  not,  for  his  father’s  sake,  nurse.” 

And  then  Clare  proceeded  to  make  various  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Mrs.  Brookes,  thinking  the  while  : 
“  Arthur  Felton  never  was  here.  Mrs.  Carruthers 
never  saw  him.  For  a  moment  I  fancied  he  might 
have  been  Paul  Ward.” 

“  I  wonder  what  I  shall  think  of  Geoi^e  Dallas  ?  ” 
thought  Clare,  as  she  rode  away  from  Poynings  in 
the  afternoon,  having  givim  Thomas  the  necessary 
orders.  “  I  wonder  what  be  will  think  of  me  ?  I 
dare  say  he  does  not  like  the  idea  of  me  much. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  like  the  idea  of  him,  if  he  were 
in  my  place  and  1  in  his ;  but,  as  it  is,  /  decidedly 
do.”- 

Attended  by  her  maid  and  Thomas,  Miss  Carru¬ 
thers  went  to  London  on  the  following  day.  Mrs. 
Stanhope  met  her  at  the  railway  station,  and  took 
her  home  with  her.  The  footman  was  despatched 
to  Sir  Thomas  Boldero’s  house  in  Chesham  Place. 
In  the  eourse  of  the  evening  he  went  to  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
hope’s  house,  and  asked  to  see  Clare.  His  errand 
was  to  inform  her  tliat  Mr.  Felton  and  Mr.  Dallas 
had  arrived  in  London,  and  were  particularly  desirous 
of  seeing  Miss, Carruthers.  He  (Thomas)  had  Mr. 
Felton’s  orders  to  ascertain  from  Miss  Carruthers 
whether  she  would  see  them,  on  the  following  day, 
at  Chesham  Place,  and,  if  so,  at  what  hour.  He  was 
to  take  her  answer  to  Mr.  Felton’s  lodgings  in  Pic¬ 
cadilly. 

“  When  did  the  gentlemen  arrive  ?  ”  Miss  Carru¬ 
thers  asked. 

Thomas  could  not  say  ex.actly,  but  he  thought 
they  had  only  just  reached  London.  They  had 
overcoats  on,  and  looked  “  travellers-like.” 

Clare  sent  word  to  Mr.  Felton  that  she  would  be 
at  Che.sham  Place  at  noon  on  the  next  day,  and 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  him.  She  did  not 
mention  Mr.  Dallas,  but  it  was  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary  she  shoulcj  do  so. 

Punctually  at  twelve  on  the  following  day,  Mrs. 
Stanhope’s  brougham  deposited  Clare  Carruthers  at 
Sir  Thomas  Boldero’s  house.  It  was  in  process  of 
preparation  for  the  expected  guests ;  hut  had  not 
quite  thrown  off  the  drowsy  unoccupied  look  of  a 
house  whose  owners  are  absent.  _  Its  appearance 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  state  it  would  assume 
by  and  by  as  that  of  an  individual  who  has  just  per¬ 
suaded  himself  to  rise,  and  is  yawning  and  shivering 
in  the  process,  bears  to  that  of  the  same  individuM 
in  his  tubbed,  dressed,  shaved,  breakfasted,  news- 
pap)er-read,  hatted,  gloved,  and  ready-for-the-day 
condition. 

Clare  got  out  of  the  carriage,  gave  the  coachman 
some  directions,  stood  at  the  door  until  he  had  driven 
off,  and  made  a  remark  or  two  (ever  reminiscent  of 
Poynings  punctiliousness)  relative  to  the  area-rail- 
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ings  and  door-steps  to  Thomas  before  she  entered 
the  house.  He  listened  gravely,  promised  to  attend 
to  these  matters,  and  then  said,  — 

“  Mr.  Dallas  has  been  here  some  time,  ma’am.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  said  Clare,  pausing  just  inside  the 
hall  door.  “  Is  Mr.  Felton  not  here  ?  ” 

“  He  will  be  here  directly,  ma’am.  He  came 
with  Mr.  Dallas,  but  went  away  again.  I  showed 
Mr.  Dallas  into  the  study,  ma’am.” 

Clare  felt  rather  embarrassed.  She  w'lshed  Mrs. 
Stanhope  had  been  with  her,  —  she  wished  Mr. 
Felton  had  remained  until  she  came,  or  had  taken 
his  nephew  with  him.  It  was  so  awkward  to  have 
to  introduce  herself  to  George  Dallas,  a  stranger, 
and  yet  not  exactly  a  stranger.  She  hesitated  ;  her 
color  rose.  What  should  she  do  ?  What  was  not 
the  easiest  or  pleasantest  thing  to  do,  —  for  that 
would  be  to  go  to  the  drawing-room  and  remain 
there  until  Mr.  Felton  should  come,  leaving  Mr. 
Dallas  to  a  similar  vigil  in  the  study,  —  but  the 
kindest.  Clearly-,  to  give  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  son  the 
friendliest  greeting  in  her  power,  to  show  him,  in 
her  little  way,  how  pleased  she  was  at  the  family 
reunion,  how  much  she  desired  to  be  numbered 
among  his  friends. 

The  study  windows  faced  the  street ;  he  had  prob¬ 
ably  seen  the  carriage,  and  heard  her  voice.  He 
might  be  even  now  hurt  by  her  tarrying. 

Clare  delayed  no  longer.  She  crossed  the  hall, 
opened  the  door  of  Sir  Thomas  Bpldero’s  study,  saw 
a  man’s  figure  close  to  one  of  the  windows,  shut  the 
door,  took  two  or  three  steps,  and  said,  in  the  sweet, 
gentle  tone  which  was  one  of  her  peculiar  charms,  — 

“  Mr.  Dallas,  I  am  so  much  pleased.” 

Then  the  figure  turned  away  from  the  window, 
and  Clare  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  Paul 
Ward. 

[To  be  continued.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mons.  Michelet,  after  quite  a  long  holiday,  has 
set  to  work  on  the  history  of  Louis  XVI.’s  reign, 
which  will  complete  his  History  of  France. 

It  is  said  the  famous  tribune,  or  orator’s  desk  of 
the  old  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  to  be  rebuilt  in  the 
Legislative  Chamber. 

Messrs.  Haciiette,  Paris,  announce  that  the 
whole  manuscript  of  Mods.  Littrd’s  Dictionary  is  in 
their  h.ands.  Ilis  next  work  will  bo  a  metaphysical 
treatise. 

A  MULATTO  slave  in  Brazil  has  carried  off  a  na¬ 
tional  prize  medal  for  the  best  work  of  sculpture,  and 
also  received  a  paper  of  manumission.  His  statue  is 
a  Cupid. 

Mme.  Marie  Alexandre  Dumas,  daughter  of 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  has  brought  out  a  novel,  which 
is  said  to  be  interesting.  She  married  a  provincial 
gentleman  of  fortune  six ,  or  eight  years  ago,  grew 
tired  of  married  life,  quit  her  husband,  and  went  up 
to  Paris. 

Count  de  Moxtalembert,  writing  to  a  friend, 
says :  “  After  eight  months  of  physic,  my  doctors 
abandon  me  to  nature,  and  are  unable  to  assign  any 
date  foh  my  recovery.  Nevertheless,  they  affirm  I 
shall  get  well  sooner  or  later,  and  shall  l)e  in  better 
health  in  the  spring,  although  they  do  not  promise 
my  complete  restoration  to  health  at  that  epoch.” 

Henry  Crarb  Robinson,  whose  death  is  just 
announced,  was  probably  the  last  survivor  among  the 
friends  of  Goethe,  Schelling,  and  a  host  of  German 


celebrities;  of  Wonlsworth,  Southey,  Coleriflge 
Chiirles  Lamb,  and  all  that  eminent  school.  Mr! 
Robinson  had  nearly  reached  his  ninety-second  year! 

It  is  said  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  J/onde.s  is  about  to 
publish  an  interestinjr  scries  of  documents  relating 
to  .1  contemplated  invasion  of  England  by  Lou'is 
XV.  or  Louis  XVI. 

The  whole  of  the  EmpcTOr’s  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  armor  has  been  sent  to  the  Chateau  of  Pierre- 
fonds,  near  Compiegne,  which  ancient  relic  of  the 
feudal  ages  has  lately  been  restored  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  hi.  Viollet-le-Duc.  This  collection  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  his  Majesty’s  order  in  the  galleries  de¬ 
voted  to  art  retrospeclif  in  the  Palais  d’Industrie 
last  year. 

The  Paris  Patrie  contains  a  most  mysterious  an¬ 
ecdote.  Young  married  woman,  rich,  elegant,  love¬ 
ly,  on  the  point  of  death,  to  her  husband  :  “  I  must 
confess  something.  You’ll  be  astonished  that  I 
have  proved  unfaithful.”  To  which  the  following 
reply :  “  Not  more  astonished  than  you  will  be  to 
hear  that  I  knew  it,  an<l  for  this  reason  poisoned 
you.”  Tlie  clironiquer  who  gives  us  this  charming 
episode  drawn  from  domestic  life  in  Paris  discreetly 
conceals  the  injured  murderer’s  name  behind  the  in¬ 
itial  X.  It  was  merely  M.  X.  who  poisoned  Mme.  X 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Esterhazy  family,  and 
how  Prince  Esterhazy  wore  a  glittering  diamond 
coat  at  this  and  that  coronation,  at  the  opening  of 
one  Parliament  and  the  prorogation  of  another 
Chamber,  and  lost  dozens  of  diamonds  every  time 
he  wore  the  famous  coat.  Riches  have  taken  wings 
in  the  money-chest  of  this  famous  family.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  hammer  and  chaunt  (the  requium  of  so 
many  noble  estates)  are  parting  the  Esterhazys  and 
their  land,  the  Esterhazys  and  their  diamonds,  the 
Esterhazys  and  their  horses.  The  bankruptcy  of 
the  family  is  said  to  be  complete. 

The  herd  rightly  laugh  at  the  Baron  Thenard 
for  s.aying,  while  giving  a  chemical  lecture  before 
Charles  X.,  “  These  gases  are  going  to  have  the  honor 
to  combine  before  your  Majesty.”  Somebody  has 
discovered  a  still  more  snobbish  phra.se  in  one  of  Dc 
Bussj-Rabutin’s  letters.  St.  Aigiian  had  lost  one 
of  his  sons.  To  console  him  Louis  XIV.  granted 
him  some  favor.  Thereupon  De  Bussy-Rabutin 
wrote  :  “  The  favors  accorded  you  by  the  king  show 
me  that  his  Majesty  is  worthy  of  the  service  of  all 
the  earth.  It  is  only  near  him  that  a  parent  can 
find  some  pleasure  {quelque  douceur)  in  losing  his 
children.” 

A  correspondent,  writing  to  a  London  paper 
from  Paris,  says  :  “  The  new  question  which  puzzles 
the  Paris  population  is.  How  many  foreigners  will 
invade  Pans  during  the  Exhibition  V  Aceoi’ding  to 
the  last  calculations  seven  millions  m.ay  be  expected. 
We  literally  expect  to  find  the  streets  so  crowded 
after  the  first  of  April  as  to  be  wellnigh  impassable. 
We  are  prepared  for  a  sort  of  famine,  as  of  course 
the  price  of  provisions  will  rise  to  a  fabulous 
amount.  Eggs  are  to  cost  a  franc  a  piece,  according 
to  the  opinion  I  heard  expressed  by  a  notable  house¬ 
keeper,  coiffed  in  a  wondrous  Norman  cap.  The 
good  dame  concluded  this  agreeable,  and  I  doubt 
not  veracious  prophecy,  by  the  exclamation,  “  C’est 
efi'rai/ant,  ricn  que  (Ty  penser  !  ”  Versailles  and  St 
Germain  are  preparing  for  their  share  of  the  mighty 
influx,  and  lodgings  in  either  town  will  be  quite  M 
expensive  as  in  Paris.  Meanwhile  the  good  cify  is 
brushing,  painting,  and  whitewashing.” 
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